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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH.—( Concluded. ) 
LEICESTER SQUARE AND ST MARTIN'S LANF. 

St Martin’s lane, and Leicester square.—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.—Hogarth.—Sir Isaac Newton. 

Sr. Martin’s Lanz (see Charing Cross, for a notice 
of the church) was once as famous for artists as 
Newman street hasbeen since. In Salisbury court 
and in St Martin's lane the Royal Academy may be 
said to have originated, for in those places succes- 
sively its original members first came together as a 
society established by themselves. Perhaps there 
was not a single artist, contemporary with Sir 
Joshua, who was unconnected with St Martin’s lane, 
either as a lodger, student, or visitor. Old Slaughter's 
coffee-house in the same lane, became celebrated on 
the same account, and as a resort of the contem- 
porary wits, especially Hogarth, who may be said 
to have amalgamated in his works the wit and the 
painter. St Martin’s lane and Leicester square are 
the head-quarters of the memory of English art. 
fn the annals of the former we meet with the names 
of Wilson and Gainsborough: in the latter flou- 
rished and died, Hogarth and Sir Joshua Rey- 

nolds. 

Sir Joshua's house in Leicester square was on the 
eastern side, four doors from Sydney's alley. It was 
there he kept a handsome table, and was visited by 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and had the whole round of 
the fashionable world fluttering before him, and 
steadying itself to become immortal in his pictures : 
if, indeed, immortal they are to be, in the ordinary 
meaning of that word; for out of certain misgiv- 
ings which perhaps argued a want of perfect claim to 
that destiny, he dabbled in experiments upon colour, 
which have failed; and his pictures, though but of 
yesterday, already look old and worn out, while 
Titian's are as blooming as Apollo. 

Hogarth, the greatest name in English art, lived 
in one of the two houses which now form Sablo- 
niere’s hotel. It was the one tothe north. He was 
a little bustling man, with a face more lively than 
refined, a sort of knowing, jockey look; and was 
irritable and egotistical, but not ungenerous. As 
a painter, he did what no man ever did before 
or since, —brought out the absurdities of artificial 
life, 

“ Showed vice her own features, scorn her own 

image,” 

and fairly painted even goods and chattels with a 
meaning! His intentions were less profound than 
his impulses; that is to say, he sometimes had a 
professed common-place in view, as in the instance of 
the Industrious and Idle Apprentice, while the ex- 
ecution of it was full of much higher things and 
profounder humanities, As to the rest, if ever there 
was a wit on canvass, it was he. To take one in- 
stance alone, his spider's web over the poor’s box 
is a union of zemote ideas, coalescing but too per- 
fectly.* 

* For masterly criticisms on Hogarth, see the ‘ Works of 
Charles Lamb,’ vol. ii, p. 88, and the ‘ Picture Galleries of 

England,’ p. 181. 


From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney-street } 


Leicester square, formerly Leicester fields, was not 
built upon till towards the restoration of Charles II. 
It took its name from a family mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of Leicester, which stood on the north 
side, on the site of the present houses and of Leices- 
ter place. “ It was for a short time,” says Pennant, 
“the residence of Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 
the titular Queen of Bohemia, who, on Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1661, here ended her unfortunate life. 
It has been tenanted for a great number of years. 
It was successively; the pouting-place of princes. 
The late King [George II], when Prince of Wales, 
after he had quarrelled with his father, lived here 
several years. His son Frederic followed his exam- 
ple, succeeded him in his house, and in it finished 
his days.” 

“ Behind Leicester House,” the same author in- 
forms us, “stood, in 1658, the Military-yard, 
founded by Henry Prince of Wales, the spirited son 
of our peaceful James. M. Faubert afterwards kept 
here his academy for riding and other gentleman- 
like exercises, in the reign of Charles II, which, 
in later years, was removed to Swallow street, op- 
posite the end of Conduit street. Part is retained 
for the purpose of a riding-house; the rest is con- 
verted into a work-house for the parish of St 
James's.” * 

But the glory of the neighbourhood of Leicester 
fields is in St Martin’s street, where the house is 
still remaining which was occupied by the great 
Newton. 


a 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 
CHARING CROSS AND WHITEHALL. 


Contents :—Old Charing Cross, and New St Martin’s 
Church.—Statue of Charles 1.—Execution of Regi- 
cides.—Ben Jonson.—Walling ford House, now the 
Admiralty.— Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; Sir 
Walter Scott's account of him.—Misrepresentation of 
Pope respecting his death.—Charles’s horse a satirist. 
Locket’s Ordinary.—Sir George Etherege.—Prior and 
his uncle’s tavern.—Thompson.—Spring Gardens.— 
Mrs Centlivre.—Dorset place, and Whitcomb street, 
&c., formerly Hedge Lane.—The wits and the bailiffs. 
Suffolk street.—Swift and Miss Vanhomrigh. 


In the reign of Edward I, on the country road from 
London to Westminster, stood the hamlet of Cha- 
ring; a rustic spot, containing a few houses, and 
the last cross set up by that Prince in‘honour of the 
resting-places of his wife’s body on its way to inter- 
ment in the Abbey. The Cross was originally of 
wood, but afterwards of stone. The reader may see 
it in the old map of London by Aggas. He will 
there observe, that towards the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reigu, Charing Cross was united with Lon- 
don-on the Strand side, and at little intervals with 
Whitehall; but Spring gardens was then, and long 
after, what its name inplies; and, in the reign of 
Charles II, Hedge lane (now Whitcomb street) 
and the Haymarket, were still real lanes and pas- 
sages into the fields. In Elizabeth's time you might 
set out from the site of the present Pall-mall, and 


*¢ Pennant,’ p. 120, 


leaving St Giles in the Fields on the right hand, 
walk all the way to Hampstead without encountering 
perhaps a dwelling place. Lovers plucked flowers 
in Cranbourne alley, and took moonlight walks in 
St James’s market. 


On this spot, in Dr Johnson's opinion, is to be 
found the fullest “tide of human existence” in the 
metropolis. We know not how that may be at 
present when the tide is so full everywhere; ‘but 
Charing Cross has long been something the ‘reverse 
of a rural village, and is now exhibiting one of the 
newest and grandest evidences of an improving me- 
tropolis. By way of north front, the Mews (for- 
merly the mews of the King’s falcons), is giving 
way to a palace for the Fine Arts; on the west is 
a very handsome edifice, including the new college 
of Physicians; on the east, St Martin’s church has 
obtained its long desired opening; and in the midst 
of these buildings and of the Strand-end, is to be a 
new square, named after the greatest of our naval 
victories. 


“In the reign of Henry VIII,” says Pennant, 
speaking of St Martin’s, “a small church was built 
here at the King's expense, by reason of the poverty 
of the parishioners, who possibly were at that period 
very poor. In 1607 it was enlarged because of the 
inerease of buildings. In 172] it was found neces- 
sary to take the whole down, and in five years from 
that time this magnificent temple was completed at 
the expense of near thirty-seven th d pound 
This is the best performance of Gibbs, the architect 
of the Ratcliffe Library. The steeple is far the 
most elegant of any of that style which I named 
the pepper-boxr ; and with which (I beg pardon of 
the good people of Glasgow) I marked their boasted 
steeple of St Andrew.” * 





Our lively biographer seems chiefly to admire the 
steeple of this church. The Corinthian portico, we 
believe, is the usual object of praise. Both of them 
may ‘deserve praise separately; nor, indeed, will 
their size and situation allow them to be regarded 
with indifference in conjunction; but the elevation 
of the steeple on the neck of the church, or without 
any apparent or proper base to rest upon, is a fault 
not to be denied; and Mr Pennant perhaps would 
not have been in the wrong, had he found an ill 
name for steeples in general, as well as for the 
species which he “peppered.” Steeples, however 
noble, and porticos, however Greek, can never truly 
coalesce. ‘The finest steeple with a portico to it is 
but an excrescence and an anomaly, a horn growing 
out of the church’s neck. The Italians felt this ab- 
surdity so much, that they have often made a se- 
parate building of the steeple, converting it into a 
beautiful tower aloof from the’ehurch, as in the in- 
stances of the famous Hanging Tower in Pisa, and 
the Campanile in Florence. Suppose a shaft like 
the Monument, in a space near St Martin's church, 
and the church itself a proper building with a portico, 
like St Paul’s, Covent garden, and you have an im- 
provement in the Italian style. The best thing to 
say for 


—— sharped steeples high shot up in air 


* Page 143, 
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(as the poet calls them) is, that they seem to be 
pointing to heaven, or running up into space like an 
intimation of interminability. An idea of this kind 
is supposed to have given rise to them. But they 
always have a meagre, incongruous look, considered 
in their union with the body to which they are at- 
tached. Their best appearance is at a distance, and 
when they are numerous, as in the view of a great 
city; but even then, how inferior are they to the 
massive dignity of such towers as those of West- 
minster Abbey, or to a dome like that of St Paul's! 

The origin of the word Charing is unknown. The 
cross was destroyed during the Reformation. The 
spot where it stood is occupied “by the statue of 
Charles I, originally the property of the Earl of 
Arundel, for whom it was acast by Le Seeur in 1633. 
It was not placed in its present situation till the 
decline of the reign of Charles II. The pedestal is 
the work of Grinling Gibbons. .The statue had been 
condemned by parliament to be sold and broken in 
pieces; “but John River, the brazier who purchased 
it,” says Pennant, “having more taste or more loyalty 
than his masters, buried it unmutilated and shewed 
to them some broken pieces of brass in token of his 
obedience. M. D'Archenholz gives a diverting 
anecdote of this brazier, that he cast a vast number 
of handles of knives and forks in brass, which he sold 
as made of the broken statue. They were bought with 
great eagerness by the loyalists, from affection to their 
monarch; by the rebels as a mark of triumph over 
the murdered sovereign.”* The sovereign now faces 
Whitehall as if in triumph: yet behind the Ban- 
queting house lurks a statue of another of this un- 
fortunate race, who lost his throne for attempting 
to renew the dictatorial spirit which cost his an- 
cestor his head. The omission of the horse’s girth 
in this statue has been thought a singular instance 
of forgetfulness in the artist. But it is hardly pos- 
sible he could have forgotten it. Most likely he took 
a poetical license, and rejected what might have hurt 
the symmetry of his outline. 

Charles's memory, Jki Shis life, was destined to be 
connected with tragedies. On this spot, before the 
statue was erected, a number of the regicides were 
executed with tortures; and till of late years it was 
a place for the pillory. Harrison died there, Scrope, 
Colonel Jones, Hugh Peters, and others of those ex- 
traordinary men, who, in welcoming a bloody death, 
gave the last undoubted proofs that they were real 
patriots as well as bigots. The spirit in which they 
died (bold and invincible, though in the very glow 
and loquacity evincing that lingering love of life 
which is so effecting toone’s own mortality) had such 
an effect on the public that the king was advised not 
to have any more such executions near the court, 
and the scaffold was accordingly removed to Tyburn. 
A ghastly story is related of Harrison ;—that after 
he was cut down alive (according to his sentence) 
and had his bowels removed and burnt before his 
face by the executioner, he rose up and gave the man 
a box on the ear. He had behaved with great 
patience before this half-death ; so that there appears 
to have been something of delirium in this action,— 
the action, perhaps, of a being feeling himself to be 
no longer under the ordinary condition of his 
species. 

The particalar sort of religious enthusiasm evinced 
by these men is now as obsolete as some of the 
absurdities which they fought against, and others 
which they would have upheld; but there are pas- 
sages of lasting interest in the account of their last 
moments which the reader will perhaps expeet to 
see. 

As Harrison was going to suffer, ‘‘ one in derision 
called to him and said, ‘ where is your Good Old 
Cause?’ He with a cheerful smile clapt his hand on 
his breast, and said ‘ Here it is, and T am going to seal 
it with my blood!’ And when he came to the sight of 
the gallows, he was transported with joy, and his 
servant asked him how he did ; he answered ‘ Never 
better in my life:’ His servant told him, Sir, there is 
acrown of glory ready prepared for you. O yes, said 
he, I see. When he was taken off the sledge, the 

* « Pennant,’ p. 212. He quotes Archenholz’s Tableau 
D’Angleterre, i, 163, 


hangman desired him to forgive him. I do forgive thee, 
said he, with all my heart, as it is a sin against me; 
and told him le wished him all happiness, And 
farther said, Alas, poor man, thou dost it ignorantly ; 


-the Lord grant that this sin may mot be laid to thy 


charge! And putting his hand into his pocket gave 
him all the money he had, and so parting with his 
servant, hugging of him in his arms, he went up the 
ladder with an wndaanted countenance. 

“ The people observing him to tremble in his hands 
and legs, he, taking notice of it, said :— 

** Gentlemen, by reason of some scoffing that I do 
hear, I judge that some do think I am afraid to die, by 
the shaking I have in my hands and knees; I tell you, 
no, but it is by reason of much blood I have lost in the 
wars, and many wounds I have received in my body, 
which caused this shaking and weakness in my nerves ; 
Ihave had it this twelve years: I speak this to the 
praise and glory of God ; he hath carried me above the 
fear of death ; and I value not my life, because I go to 
my Father, and am assured I shall take it again. 


**¢ Gentlemen, take notice, that for being instru- 
menial in that cause, and instrument of the Son of 
God, which hath been pleaded amongst us, and which 
God hath to my appeals and wonderful victories, T am 
brought to this place to suffer death this day, and if I 
had ten thousand lives, I could freely and cheerfully 
lay them down all, to witness to this matter-*’” 


The time of Colonel Jones’s departure being come, 
“this aged gentleman,” says the account, *‘ was drawn 
in one sledge with his aged companion Scroope, whose 
grave and graceful countenances, accompanied with 
courage and cheerfulness, caused great admiration and 
compassion in the spectators, as they passed along the 
streets to Charing Cross, the place of their execution ; 
and after the executioner had done his part upon three 
others that day, he was so drunk with blood, that, like 
one surfeited, he grew sick at stomach; and not being 
able himself, he set his boy to finish the tragedy upon 
Col. Jones.” The night before he died he ‘told a 
friend he had no other temptation but this, lest he should 


- be too much transported, and carried out to neglectand 


slight his life, so greatly was he satisfied to die in that 
cause.” 


“The day he suffered, he grasped a friend in his 
arms, and said to him with some expressions of en- 
dearedness, Farewell: I could wish thee in the same 
condition with myself, that thou mightest share with 
me in my joys.t” 

The famous Hugh Peters, the commonwealth 
preacher, whom Burnet speaks of as an ‘‘ enthusiastical 
buffoon,” and a very “ vicious man,” is thought by a 
greater loyalist (Burke) to have had ‘‘ hard measure 
dealt him at the Restoration.” He calls him a “‘ poor 
good man.” Peters was afraid at first he should not 
behave himself with the proper courage, but rallied his 
spirits afterwards, and according to the account pub- 
lished by his friends (and all the accounts, it should be 
observed, emanate from that side), mo man appears to 
have behaved better. Burnet says otherwise, and that 
he was observed all the while to be drinking cordials 
to keep him from fainting, and Burnet’s testimony is 
not to be slighted, though he seems too readily to have 
taken upon trust some evil reports of Peters’s life and 
manners, which the “ poor man” expressly contradicted 
in prison. Be this as it may, “ Being carried,” says 
the account, “upon the sledge to execution, and made 
to sit thereon within the rails at Charing Cross to be- 
hold the execution of Mr Cook, one comes to him, and 
upbraided him with the death of the King, bidding him 
(with opprobrious language) to repent: he replied, 
Friend, you do not well to trample upon a dying man ; 
you are greatly mistaken, I had nothing to do in the 
death of the King. 


*¢ When Mr Cook was cut down and brought to be 
quartered, one they called Colonel Turner, called to 
the Sheriff's men to bring Mr Peters near that he 
might see him ; and by and by the hangman came to him 
all besmeared in blood, and rubbing his bloody hands 
together, he tauntingly asked, ‘Come, how do you like 
this, how do you like this work?’ To whom he re- 


* «State Trials,’ wt supra, vol. v., p. 1234. 
+ Id. pp. 1284, 1286. 


plied, ‘I am not, I thank God, terrified at it; you may 
do your worst.’ 

** When he was going to his execution, he looked 
about and espied a man to whom he gave a piece of 
gold (having bowed it first), and desired him to go to 
the place where his daughter lodged, and to carry that 
to her as a token from him, and to let her know that 
his heart was as full of comfort as it could be, and that 
before that piece should come into her hands he should 
be with God in glory. 

“ Being upon the ladder, he spake to the Sheriff, say- 
ing, Sir, you have here slain one of the servants of God 
before mine eyes, and have made me to behold it on 
purpose to terrify and discourage me; but God hath 
made it an ordinance to me for my strengthening and 
encouragement. 

“ When he was going to die, he said, What! flesh, 
art thou unwilling to go to God through the fire and 
jaws of death? Oh (said he), this is a good day, he 
is come that I have long looked for,and I shali be with 
him in glory ; and so smiled when he went away. 


“What Mr Peters said farther at his execution, 
either in bis speech or prayer, it could not be taken, in 
regard his voice was low at that time, and the people 
uncivil.”’* 

Ben Jonson is supposed to have been born in Harts- 
horn Jane, Charing Cross, where he lived when a little 
child. “Though I cannot,” says Fuller, “with all my 
industrious inquiry, find him in his cradle, I can fetch 
him from his long coats, When a little child he lived 
in Hartshorn lane, Charing Cross, when his mother 
married a bricklayer for her second husband. He was 
first bred in a private school in St Martin’s court ; then 
in Westminster school.” But we shall have other oc- 
casions of speaking of him elsewhere. 


The famous reprobate Duke of Buckingham, Villiers, 
the second of that name, was born in Wallingford 
house, which stood on the site of the present Admiralty. 
“The Admiralty Office,” says Pennant, “stood origin- 
ally in Duke street, Westminster : but in the reign of 
King William was removed to the present spot, to the 
house then called Wallingford, I believe from its having 
been inhabited by the Knollys, Viscounts Wallingford. 
From the roof the pious Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
then living here with the Countess of Peterborough, 
was prevailed on to take the last sight of his beloved 
master Charles I. when brought on the scaffold before 
Whitehall. He sunk at the horror of the sight, and 
was carried in a swoon to his apartment.” Walling. 
ford house was often used by Cromwell and others in 
their consultations. 

“The present Admiralty office,” continues Pennant, 
‘**was rebuilt in the late reign, by Ripley; it is a 
clumsy pile, but properly veiled from the street by Mr 
Adam’s handsome screen.” Where the poor Arche 
bishop sank in horror at the sight of the misguided 
Charles, telegraphs now ply their dumb and far-seen 
discourses, like spirits in the guise of mechanism, and 
tell news of the spread of liberty and knowledge all 
over the world. Of the Villierses, Dukes of Bucking- 
ham, who have not heard ? The first one was a favour- 
ite not unworthy of his fortune, open, generous, and 
magnificent; the second, perhaps because he lost his 
father so soon, a spoiled child from his cradle, wilful, 
debauched, unprincipled, but witty and entertaining. 
Here, and at York house in the Strand, he turned night 
into day, and pursued his intrigues, his concerts, his 
dabblings in chemistry and the philosopher's stone, and 
his designs on the crown: for Charles’s character, and 
the devices of Buckingham’s fellow quacks and astrolo- 
gers persuaded him that he had a chance of being king. 
When a youth, he compounded with Cromwell, and 
married Fairfax’s daughter ;—he was afterwards all for 
the king, when he was not “all for rhyming” or oust- 
ing him ;—when an old man, or near it (for these pro- 
digious possessors of animal spirits have a trick of last- 
ing a long while), he was still a youth in improvidence 
and dissipation, and his whole life was a dream ef un- 
easy pleasure. He is now best known from Dryden’s 
masterly portrait of him in the ‘ Absalom and Achito- 
phel.’ 

“« A man 80 various, that he seemed to be, 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome; , 


* ¢ State Trials,’ vol. v. p. 1282. 
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Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, — 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief ; 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, or wise Achitophel; ', 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 


« This inimitable description,” observes Sir Walter 
Scott, ina note on the subject, “refers, as is well 
known, to the famous George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, son of the favourite of Charles I. who 
was murdered by Felton. The Restoration put into 
the hands of the most lively, mercurial, ambitious, 
and licentious genius who ever lived, an estate of 
20,0007. a year, to be squandered in every wild scheme 
which the lust of power, of pleasure, of license, or of 
whim could dictate to an unrestrained imagination. 
Being refused the situation of President of the North, 
he was suspected of having favoured the disaffected 
in that part of England, and was disgraced accord- 
ingly. But in 1666 he regained the favour of the 
King, and became a member of the famous adminis- 
tration called the Cabal, which first led Charles into 
unpopular and arbitrary measures, and laid the 
foundation for the troubles of his future reign. 
Buckingham changed sides about 1675, and becom- 
ing attached to the country party, made a most 
active figure in all proceedings which had relation to 
the Popish plot ; intrigued deeply with Shaftesbury, 
and distinguished himself as a promoter of the bill of 
exclusion. Hence, he stood an eminent mark for 
Dryden’s satire; which we may believe was not the 
less poignant, that the poet had sustained a personal 
affront, from being depicted by his grace under the 
character of Bayes in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ As Dryden 
owed the Duke no favour, he has shown him none. 
Yet even here the ridiculous rather than the infa- 
mous part of his character is touched upon; and the 
unprincipled libertine, who slew the Earl of Shrews- 
bury while his adulterous countess held his horse in 
the disguise of a page, and who boasted of caressing 
her before he changed the bloody clothes in which 
he had murdered her husband, is not exposed to 
hatred, while the spendthrift and castle buiider are 
held up to contempt. So just, however, is the pic- 
ture drawn by Dryden, that it differs little from the 
following sober historical account. 

“* The Duke of Buckingham was a man of great 
parts, and an infinite deal of wit and humour; but 
wanted judgment, and had no virtue, or principle of 
any kind. These essential defects made his whole 
life one train of inconsistencies. He was ambitious 
beyond measure, and implacable in his resentments ; 
these qualities were the effects or different faces of 
his pride ; which, whenever he pleased to lay aside, 
no. man living could be more entertaining in conver- 
sation. He hada wonderful talent in turning all 
things into ridicule ; but, by his own conduct, made 
a more ridiculous figure in the world, than any other 
he could, with all his vivacity of wit and turn of 
imagination, draw of others. Frolic and pleasure 
took up the greatest part of his life: and"in these he 
had neither any taste nor set himself any bounds; 
running into the wildest extravagances and pushing 
his debaucheries tc a height, which even a libertine 
age could not help censuring as downright madness, 
He inherited the best estate which any subject had 
at that time in England; yet his profuseness made 
him always necessitous, as that necessity made him 


grasp at everything that would help to support his 
expenses. He was lavish without generosity, and 
proud without magnanimity ; and though he did not 
want some bright talents, yet no good one ever made 
part of his composition; for there was nothing so 
mean that he would not stoop to, nor anything so 
flagrantly impious but he was capable of under- 
taking.’” 

“ Buckingham’s death,” concludes the commen- 
tator, “ was as awful a beacon as his life. He had 
dissipated a princely fortune and lost both the means 
of procuring and the power of enjoying the pleasures 
to which he was devoted. He had fallen from the 
highest pinnacle of ambition into the last degree of 
contempt and disregard.” His dying scene, in a 
paltry inn, in Yorkshire, has been immortalized by 
Pope’s beautiful lines :— 


“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 
hung ; 

The floors of plaister and the walls of dung ; 

On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies! Alas! how changed from him! 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ; 

Gallant and gay in Cliefden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 

Of mimicked statesmen and a merry king ;" 

No wit to flatter left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends !” * 


“The worst inn’s worst room,” however, is a 
poetical fiction. Buckingham died at the house of 
one of his tenants at Kirby Mallory, where he was 
overtaken with illness. He had wasted his fortune 
to a comparative nothing ; but was not reduced to 
such necessity as the poet would imply.+ 

Andrew Marvel makes the statue of Charing Cross 
the speaker in one of his witty libels on Charles and 
his brother. There was an equestrian statue of 
Charles II. at Woolchurch, the horse of which is 
made to hold a dialogue with this other. The poet 
fancies that the riders, “weary of sitting all day,” 
stole off one evening, and the two horses came 
together. The readers at Will’s must have been a 
little astonished at the boldness of such passages as 
the following :— 


« Quoth the marble horse, It would make a stone 

speak, 

To see a Lord Mayor and a Lombard sireet beak, 

Thy founder and mine, to cheat one another, 

When both knaves agreed to be each other’s brother. 

Here Charing broke forth, and thus he went on— 

My brass is provoked as much as thy stone 

To see church and state bow down to a 

And the King’s chief ministers holding the door, 

The money of widows and orphans employed, 

And the banker’s quite broke to maintain the ——’s 

pride. 
Wootcuvurcn. To see Dei Gratia writ on the 
throne. 

And the King’s wicked life says God there is none. 
Cuarinc. That he should be styled Defender 

of the Faith 

Who believes not a word what the word of God 

saith. 
Wootcuurcu. That the Duke should turn Pa. 
pist, and that church defy, 

For which his own father a Martyr did die. 
Cuaninc. Tho’ he changed his religion, I hope 

he’s so civil, , 

Not to think his own father is gone to the 
. * * * > 
Cuarinc. Pause brother, awhile, and calmly 

consider 

What thou hast to say against my royal rider. 





Devil, 
* 


* Scott’s Edition of ‘ Dryden,’ vol. ix, p, 270. 

+ See the life of him by his retainer Fairfax, and the 
account of him on his death-bed in the ‘ Collection of Letters 
of several Persons of Quality and others.’ 


Wootcuurcu. Thy priest-ridden King turned 
desperate fighter 
For the surplice, lawn-sleeves, the cross, and the 
mitre ; 
Till at last on the scaffold he was left in the lurch, 
By knaves, who cried themselves up for the church, 
Archbishops and bishops, archdeacons and deans. 


Cuarine. Thy king will ne'er fight unless for 
his queens. 
Wootcuvuacu. He that dys for ceremonys, dys 
like a fool. 
Cuartna. The king on thy back is a lamentable 
tool. 
Wootcuurcu. The goat and the lion I equally 
hate, 
And freemen alike value life and estate : 
Tho’ the father and son be different rods, 
Between the two scourgers we find litile odds ; 
Both infamous stand in three kingdoms’ votes, 
This for picking our pockets, that for cutting our 
throats. 
* + * * 
What is thy opinion of James Duke of York ? 
Cuaninc. The same that the frogs had of Jupi- 
ter’s stork, 
With the Turk in his head, and the Pope in his 
heart, 
Father Patrick’s disciples will make England smart. 
If e’er he be king, I know Britain’s doom, 
We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome. 
Ah! Tudor, Ah! Tudor, of Stuarts enough ; 
None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff. 
* * * s 
Wootcuurcn. But canst thou devise when things 
will be mended ? 
Cuarinc. When the reign of the line of the 
Stuarts is ended.” 


And these very lampoons had a great hand in ending 
them, 

In the days of Buckingham there was a famous 
house of entertainment in Charing Cross, called 
Locket’s Ordinary. Where it exactly stood is no 
longer known: we suspect ourselves by the great 
Northumberland Coffee-house. ‘It is often men- 
tioned,” says a manuscript in Birch’s collection, “ in 
the plays of Cibber, Vanburgh, &c. where the scene 
sometimes is laid. It was much frequented by Sir 
George Etherege, as appears from the following anec- 
dotes, picked up at the British Museum. Sir George 
Etherege and his company, ‘ provoked by something 
amiss in the entertainment or attendance, got into a 
violent passion and abused the waiters. This brought 
in Mrs Locket : We are so provoked, said Sir George, 
that even J could find in my heart to pull the nose- 
gay out of your bosom, and throw the flowers in your 
face.’ This turned all their anger into jest. 

“Sir G. Etherege discontinued Locket’s Ordinary, 
having ran up a score, which he could not conveniently 
discharge. Mrs Locket sent one to dun him, and to 
threaten him with a prosecution, He bid the mes- 
senger tell her that he would kiss her if she stirreda 
step in it. When this answer was brought back, she 
called for ber hood and scarf, and told her husband, 
who interposed, that ‘ she'd see if there was any fellow 
alive who had the impudence.’ ‘ Pr’ythee, my dear, 
don’t be so rash,’ said her husband, ‘ you don’t know 
what a man may do in his passion.’ ”’* 


The site of the tavern is now also unknown, where 
Prior was found, when a boy, reading Horace. It was 
called the Rummer. Mr Nichols bas found that in the 
year 1685, it was kept by ‘* Samuel Prior,” and that 
the “ annual feasts of the nobility and gentry liviog in 
the parish of St Martin” was held there, October 14, in 
that year. ‘‘ Prior,’’ says Johnson, ‘¢ is supposed to have 
fallen, by his father’s death, into the hands of his uncie, 
a vintner near Charing Cross, who sent him for some 
time to Dr Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending 
to give him any edueation beyond that of the school, 
took him when he was well educated in literature, to 
his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for 


patronage of genius, found bim by chance, as Burnet 


relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with 


* MSS. Birch, 4221, quoted in the Netes of the Tatler, 
wt supra, vol. i, p. 208. 
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(as the poet calls them) is, that they seem to be 
pointing to heaven, or running up into space like an 
intimation of interminability. An idea of this kind 
is supposed to have given rise to th2m. But they 
always have a meagre, incongruous ook, considered 
in their union with the body to which they are at- 
tached. Their best appearance is at a distance, and 
when they are numerous, as in the view of a great 
city; but even then, how inferior are they to the 
massive dignity of such towers as those of West- 
minster Abbey, or to a dome like that of St Paul’s! 

The origin of the word Charing is unknown. The 
cross was destroyed during the Reformation. The 
spot where it stood is occupied “by the statue of 
Charles I, originally the property of the Earl of 
Arundel, for whom it was acast by Le Sceur in 1633. 
It was not placed in its present situation till the 
decline of the reign of Charles II. The pedestal is 
the work of Grinling Gibbons. . The statue had been 
condemned by parliament to be sold and broken in 
pieces; “but John River, the brazier who purchased 
it,” says Pennant, “having more taste or more loyalty 
than his masters, buried it unmutilated and shewed 
to them some broken pieces of brass in token of his 
obedience. M. D'Archenholz gives a diverting 
anecdote of this brazier, that he cast a vast number 
of handles of knives and forks in brass, which he soid 
as made of the broken statue. They were bought with 
great eagerness by the loyalists, from affection to their 
monarch; by the rebels as a mark of triumph over 
the murdered sovereign.”* The sovereign now faces 
Whitehall as if in triumph: yet behind the Ban- 
queting house lurks a statue of another of this un- 
fortunate race, who lost his throne for attempting 
to renew the dictatorial spirit which cost his an- 
eestor his head. The omission of the horse’s girth 
in this statue has been thought a singular instance 
of forgetfulness in the artist. But it is hardly pos- 
sible he could have forgotten it. Most likely he took 
a poetical license, and rejected what might have hurt 
the symmetry of his outline. 

Charles's memory, Iki fhis life, was destined to be 
connected with tragedies. On this spot, before the 
statue was erected, a number of the regicides were 
executed with tortures; and till of late years it was 
a place for the pillory. Harrison died there, Scrope, 
Colonel Jones, Hugh Peters, and others of those ex- 
traordinary men, who, in welcoming a bloody death, 
gave the last undoubted proofs that they were real 
patriots as well as bigots. The spirit in which they 
died (bold and invincible, though in the very glow 
and loquacity evincing that lingering love of life 
which is so effecting toone’s own mortality) had such 
an effect on the public that the king was advised not 
to have any more such executions near the court, 
and the scaffold was accordingly removed to Tyburn. 
A ghastly story is related of Harrison ;—that after 
he was cut down alive (according to his sentence) 
and had his bowels removed and burnt before his 
face by the executioner, he rose up and gave the man 
a box on the ear. He had behaved with great 
patience before this half-death ; so that there appears 
to have been something of delirium in this action,— 
the action, perhaps, of a being feeling himself to be 
no longer under the ordinary condition of his 
species. 

The particular sort of religious enthusiasm evinced 
by these men is now as obsolete as some of the 
absurdities which they fought against, and others 
which they would have upheld; but there are pas- 
sages of lasting interest in the account of their last 
moments which the reader will perhaps expect to 
see. 

As Harrison was going to suffer, “one in derision 
called to him and said, ‘ where is your Good Old 
Cause?’ He with a cheerful smile clapt his hand on 
his breast, and said ‘ Here it is, and I am going to seal 
it with my blood!” And when he came to the sight of 
the gallows, he was transported with joy, and his 
servant asked him how he did ; he answered ‘ Never 
better in my life:’ His servant told him, Sir, there is 
acrown of glory ready prepared for you. O yes, said 
he, I see, When he was taken off the sledge, the 

* «Pennant.’ p. 112. He quotes Archenholz’s Tableau 
D’ Angleterre, 1, 163, 


hangman desired him to forgive him. I do forgive thee, 
said he, with all my heart, as it is a sin against me; 
and told him he wished him all happiness, And 
further said, Alas, poor man, thou dost it ignorantly ; 


-the Lord grant that this sin may mot be laid to thy 


charge! And putting his hand into his pocket gave 
him all the money he had, and so parting with his 
servant, hugging of him in his arms, he went up the 
ladder with an andaanted countenance. 

“ The people observing him to tremUle in his hands 
and legs, he, taking notice of it, said :— 

*** Gentlemen, by reason of some scoffing that I do 
hear, I judge that some do think I am afraid to die, by 
the shaking I have in my hands and knees; I tell you, 
no, but it is by reason of much blood I have lost in the 
wars, and many wounds I have received in my body, 
which caused this shaking and weakness in my nerves ; 
Ihave had it this twelve years: I speak this to the 
praise and glory of God ; he hath carried me above the 
fear of death ; and I value not my life, because I go to 
my Father, and am assured I shall thke it again. 

“¢ Gentlemen, take notice, that for beiag instru- 
mental in that cause, and instrument of the Son of 
God, which hath been pleaded amongst us, and which 
God hath to my appeals and wonderful victories, I am 
brought to this place to suffer death this day, and if I 
had ten thousand lives, I could freely and cheerfully 
lay them down all, to witness to this matter-*”” 


The time of Colonel Jones’s departure being come, 
“this aged gentleman,” says the account, *‘ was drawn 
in one sledge with his aged companion Scroope, whose 
grave and graceful countenances, accompanied with 
courage and cheerfulness, caused great admiration and 
compassion in the spectators, as they passed along the 
streets to Charing Cross, the place of their execution ; 
and after the executioner had done his part upon three 
others that day, he was so drunk with blood, that, like 
one surfeited, he grew sick at stomach; and not being 
able himself, he set his boy to finish the tragedy upon 
Col. Jones.” The night before he died he ‘‘told a 
friend he had no other temptation but this, lest he should 


- be too much transported, and carried out to neglectand 


slight his life, so greatly was he satisfied to die in that 
cause.” 


“The day he suffered, he grasped a friend in his 
arms, and said to him with some expressions of en- 
dearedness, Farewell: I could wish thee in the same 
condition with myself, that thou mightest share with 
me in my joys.t” 

The famous Hugh Peters, the commonwealth 
preacher, whom Burnet speaks of as an ‘‘ enthusiastical 
buffoon,” and a very “vicious man,” is thought by a 
greater loyalist (Burke) to have had ‘‘ hard measure 
dealt him at the Restoration.” He calls him a “ poor 
good man.” Peters was afraid at first he should not 
behave himself with the proper courage, but rallied his 
spirits afterwards, and according to the account pub- 
lished by his friends (and all the accounts, it should be 
observed, emanate from that side), no man appears to 
have behaved better. Burnet says otherwise, and that 
he was observed all the while to be drinking cordials 
to keep him from fainting, and Burnet’s testimony is 
not to be slighted, though he seems too readily to have 
taken upon trust some evil reports of Peters’s life and 
manners, which the “ poor man” expressly contradicted 
in prison. Be this as it may, “ Being carried,” says 
the account, “upon the sledge to execution, and made 
to sit thereon within the rails at Charing Cross to be- 
hold the execution of Mr Cook, ove comes to him, and 
upbraided him with the death of the King, bidding him 
(with opprobrious language) to repent: he replied, 
Friend, you do not well to trample upon a dying man ; 
you are greatly mistaken, I had nothing to do in the 
death of the King. 


** When Mr Cook was cut down and brought to be 
quartered, one they called Colonel Turner, called to 
the Sheriff’s men to bring Mr Peters near that he 
might see him ; and by and by the hangman came to him 
all besmeared in blood, and rubbing his bloody hands 
together, he tauntingly asked, ‘Come, how do you like 
this, how do you like this work?’ To whom he re- 


* « State Trials,’ wt supra, vol. v., p. 1234, 
+ Id. pp. 1284, 1286. 


plied, ‘ I am not, I thank God, terrified at it; you may 
do your worst.’ 

** When he was going to his execution, he looked 
about and espied a man to whom he gave a piece of 
gold (having bowed it first), and desired him to go to 
the place where his daughter lodged, and to carry that 
to her as a token from him, and to let her know that 
his heart was as full of comfort as it could be, and that 
before that piece should come into her hands he should 
be with God in glory. 

“ Being upon the ladder, he spake to the Sheriff, say- 
ing, Sir, you have here slain one of the servants of God 
before mine eyes, and have made me to behold it on 
purpose to terrify and discourage me; but God hath 
made it an ordinance to me for my strengthening and 
encouragement. 

“ When he was going to die, he said, What! flesh, 
art thou unwilling to go to God through the fire and 
jaws of death? Oh (said he), this is a good day, he 
is come that I have long looked for,and I shall be with 
him in glory ; and so smiled when he went away. 


“* What Mr Peters said farther at his execution, 
either in his speech or prayer, it could not be taken, in 
regard his voice was low at that time, and the people 
uncivil.”’* 

Ben Jonson is supposed to have been born in Haris- 
horn Jane, Charing Cross, where he lived when a little 
child. “Though I cannot,” says Fuller, “with all my 
industrious inquiry, fiud him in his cradle, I can fetch 
him from his long coats, When a little child he lived 
in Hartshorn lane, Charing Cross, when his mother 
married a bricklayer for her second husband. He was 
first bred in a private school in St Martin's court ; then 
in Westminster school.” But we shall have other oc- 
casions of speaking of him elsewhere. 


The famous reprobate Duke of Buckingham, Villiers, 
the second of that name, was born in Wallingford 
house, which stood on the site of the present Admiralty. 
“The Admiralty Office,” says Pennant, “stood origin- 
ally in Duke street, Westminster : but in the reign of 
King William was removed to the present spot, to the 
house then called Wallingford, I believe from its having 
been inhabited by the Knollys, Viscounts Wallingford. 
From the roof the pious Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
then living here with the Countess of Peterborough, 
was prevailed on to take the last sight of his beloved 
master Charles I. when brought on the scaffold before 
Whitehall. He sunk at the horror of the sight, and 
was carried in a swoon to his apartment.” Walling- 
ford house was often used by Cromwell and others in 
their consultations. 

“The present Admiralty office,” continues Pennant, 
‘**was rebuilt in the late reign, by Ripley; it is a 
clumsy pile, but properly veiled from the street by Mr 
Adam’s handsome screen.” Where the poor Arch- 
bishop sank in horror at the sight of the misguided 
Charles, telegraphs now ply their dumb and far-seen 
discourses, like spirits in the guise of mechanism, and 
tell news of the spread of liberty and knowledge all 
over the world. Of the Villierses, Dukes of Bucking- 
ham, who have not heard ? The first one was a favour- 
ite not unworthy of his fortune, open, generous, and 
magnificent; the second, perhaps because he lost his 
father so soon, a spoiled child from his cradle, wilful, 
debauched, unprincipled, but witty and entertaining, 
Here, and at York house in the Strand, he turned night 
into day, and pursued his intrigues, his concerts, bis 
dabblings in chemistry and the philosopher’s stone, and 
his designs on the crown: for Charles’s character, and 
the devices of Buckingham’s fellow quacks and astrolo- 
gers persuaded him that he had a chance of being king. 
When a youth, he compounded with Cromwell, and 
married Fairfax’s daughter ;—he was afterwards all for 
the king, when he was not “all for rhyming ”’ or oust- 
ing him ;—when an old man, or near it (for these pro- 
digious possessors of animal spirits have a trick of last- 
ing a long while), he was still a youth in improvidence 
and dissipation, and his whole life was a dream ef ua- 
easy pleasure. He is now best known from Dryden's 
masterly portrait of him in the ‘ Absalom and Achito- 
phel.’ 

“ A man 50 various, that he seemed to be, 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome; , 


* ¢ State Trials,’ vol. v. p. 1782. 
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Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief ; 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, or wise Achitophel; ' 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 


« This inimitable description,” observes Sir Walter 
Scott, ina note on the subject, “refers, as is well 
known, to the famous George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, son of the favourite of Charles I. who 
was murdered by Felton. The Restoration put into 
the hands of the most lively, mercurial, ambitious, 
and licentious genius who ever lived, an estate of 
20,0007. a year, to be squandered in every wild scheme 
which the lust of power, of pleasure, of license, or of 
whim could dictate to an unrestrained imagination. 
Being refused the situation of President of the North, 
he was suspected of having favoured the disaffected 
in that part of England, and was disgraced accord- 
ingly. But in 1666 he regained the favour of the 
King, and became a member of the famous adminis- 
tration called the Cabal, which first led Charles into 
unpopular and arbitrary measures, and laid the 
foundation for the troubles of his future reign. 
Buckingham changed sides about 1675, and becom- 
ing attached to the country party, made a most 
active figure in all proceedings which had relation to 
the Popish plot ; intrigued deeply with Shaftesbury, 
and distinguished himself as a promoter of the bill of 
exclusion. Hence, he stood an eminent mark for 
Dryden's satire; which we may believe was not the 
less poignant, that the poet had sustained a personal 
affront, from being depicted by his grace under the 
character of Bayes in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ As Dryden 
owed the Duke no favour, he has shown him none. 
Yet even here the ridiculous rather than the infa- 
mous part of his character is touched upon; and the 
unprincipled libertine, who slew the Earl of Shrews- 
bury while his adulterous countess held his horse in 
the disguise of a page, and who boasted of caressing 
her before he changed the bloody clothes in which 
he had murdered her husband, is not exposed to 
hatred, while the spendthrift and castle builder are 
held up to contempt. So just, however, is the pic- 
ture drawn by Dryden, that it differs little from the 
following sober historical account. 

“¢ The Duke of Buckingham was a man of great 
parts, and an infinite deal of wit and humour; but 
wanted judgment, and had no virtue, or principle of 
any kind. These essential defects made his whole 
life one train of inconsistencies. He was ambitious 
beyond measure, and implacable in his resentments ; 
these qualities were the effects or different faces of 
his pride ; which, whenever he pleased to lay aside, 
no man living could be more entertaining in conver- 
sation. He hada wonderful talent in turning all 
things into ridieule ; but, by his own conduct, made 
a more ridiculous figure in the world, than any other 
he could, with all his vivacity of wit and turn of 
imagination, draw of others. Frolic and pleasure 
took up the greatest part of his life: and‘in these he 
had neither any taste nor set himself any bounds; 
running into the wildest extravagances and pushing 
his debaucheries to a height, which even a libertine 
age could not help censuring as downright madness. 
He inherited the best estate which any subject had 
at that time in England; yet his profuseness made 
him always necessitous, as that necessity made him 


grasp at everything that would help to support his 
expenses. He was lavish without generosity, and 
proud without magnanimity ; and though he did not 
want some bright talents, yet.no good one ever made 
part of his composition ; for there was nothing so 
mean that he would not stoop to, nor anything so 
flagrantly impious but he was capable of under- 
taking.’” 

“ Buckingham’s death,” concludes the commen- 
tator, “ was as awful a beacon as his life. He had 
dissipated a princely fortune and lost both the means 
of procuring and the power of enjoying the pleasures 
to which he was devoted. He had fallen from the 
highest pinnacle of ambition into the last degree of 
contempt and disregard.” His dying scene, in a 
paltry inn, in Yorkshire, has been immortalized by 
Pope’s beautiful lines :— 


“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 
hung ; 

The floors of plaister and the walls of dung ; 

On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies! Alas! how changed from him! 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ; 

Gallant and gay in Cliefden’s proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 

Of mimicked statesmen and a merry king ;” 

No wit to flatter left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends !” * 


“The worst inn’s worst room,” however, is a 
poetical fiction. Buckingham died at the house of 
one of his tenants at Kirby Mallory, where he was 
overtaken with illness. He had wasted his fortune 
to a comparative nothing ; but was not reduced to 
such necessity as the poet would imply.+ 

Andrew Marvel makes the statue of Charing Cross 
the speaker in one of his witty libels on Charles and 
his brother. There was an equestrian statue of 
Charles II. at Woolchurch, the horse of which is 
made to hold a dialogue with this other. The poet 
fancies that the riders, “weary of sitting all day,” 
stole off one evening, and the two horses came 
together. The readers at Will’s must have been a 
little astonished at the boldness of such passages as 
the following :— 


« Quoth the marble horse, It would make a stone 
speak, 
To see a Lord Mayor and a Lombard street beak, 
Thy founder and mine, to cheat one another, 
When both knaves agreed to be each other’s brother, 
Here Charing broke forth, and thus he went on— 
My brass is provoked as much as thy stone 
To see church and state bow down to a 
And the King’s chief ministers holding the door, ' 
The money of widows and orphans employed, 
And the banker’s quite broke to maintain the ——’s 
pride. 
Wootcuurcn. To see Dei Gratia writ on the 
throne. 
And the King’s wicked life says God there is none. 
Cuaninc. That he should be styled Defender 
of the Faith 
Who believes not a word what the word of God 
saith. 
Wootcuurcn. That the Duke should turn Pa. 
pist, and that church defy, 
For which his own father a Martyr did die. 
Cuanine. Tho’ he changed his religion, I hope 
he’s so civil, ’ 





Not to think his own father is gone to the Devil, 
* o * + - * 


Cuarinc. Pause brother, awhile, and calmly 
consider 
What thou hast to say against my royal rider. 


* Scott’s Edition of ‘ Dryden,’ vol. ix, p, 270. 

+ See the life of him by his retainer Fairfax, and the 
account of him on his death-bed in the ‘ Collectionof Letters 
of several Persons of Quality and others.’ 


Wootcuuncu. Thy priest-ridden King turned 
desperate fighter 
For the surplice, lawn-sleeves, the cross, and the 
mitre ; 
Till at last on the scaffold he was left in the lurch, 
By knaves, who cried themselves up for the church, 
Archbishops and bishops, archdeacons and deans. 
Cuarinc. Thy king will ne'er fight unless for 
his queens. 
Wootcuurcn. He that dys for ceremonys, dys 
like a fool. 
Cuartna. The king on thy back is a lamentable 
tool. 
Wootcuurcu. The goat and the lion I equally 
hate, 
And freemen alike value life and estate : 
Tho’ the father and son be different rods, 
Between the two scourgers we find litile odds ; 
Both infamous stand in three kingdoms’ votes, 
This for picking our pockets, that for cutting our 
throats. 
* + * * 
What is thy opinion of James Duke of York ? 
Cuaninc. The same that the frogs bad of Jupi- 
ter’s stork, 
With the Turk in his head, and the Pope in his 
heart, 
Father Patrick’s disciples will make England smart. 
If e’er he be king, I know Britain’s doom, 
We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome. 
Ah! Tudor, Ah! Tudor, of Stuarts enough ; 
None ever reigned like old Bess in the ruff. 
* * + * 
Wootcuurcu. But canst thou devise when things 
will be mended ? 
Cnarinc. When the reign of the line of the 
Stuarts is ended.” 


And these very lampoons had a great hand in ending 
them. 

In the days of Buckingham there was a famous 
house of entertainment in Charing Cross, called 
Locket’s Ordinary. Where it exactly stood is no 
longer known: we suspect ourselves by the great 
Northumberland Coffee-house. ‘It is often mene 
tioned,” says a manuscript in Birch’s collection, “ in 
the plays of Cibber, Vanburgh, &c. where the scene 
sometimes is laid. It was much frequented by Sir 
George Etherege, as appears from the following anec- 
dotes, picked up at the British Museum. Sir George 
Etherege and his company, ‘ provoked by something 
amiss in the entertainment or attendance, got into a 
violent passion and abused the waiters. This brought 
in Mrs Locket : We are so provoked, said Sir George, 
that even J could find in my heart to pull the nose- 
gay out of your bosom, and throw the flowers in your 
face.’ This turned all their anger into jest. 

“Sir G. Etherege discontinued Locket’s Ordinary, 
having ran up a score, which he could not conveniently 
discharge. Mrs Locket sent one to dun him, and to 
threaten him with a prosecution. He bid the mes- 
senger tell her that he would kiss her if she stirreda 
step in it. When this answer was brought back, she 
called for ber hood and scarf, and told her husband, 
who interposed, that ‘ she’d see if there was any fellow 
alive who had the impudence.’ ‘ Pr’ythee, my dear, 
don’t be so rash,’ said her husband, ‘ you don’t know 
what a man may do in his passion.’ ’’* 

The site of the tavern is now also unknown, where 
Prior was found, when a boy, reading Horace. It was 
called the Rummer. Mr Nichols has found that in the 
year 1685, it was kept by ‘‘ Samuel Prior,” and that 
the “ annual feasts of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parish of St Martin” was held there, October 14, in 
that year. ‘‘ Prior,” says Johnson, “ is supposed to have 
fallen, by his father’s death, into the hands of his uncle, 
avintner near Charing Cross, who sent him for some 
time to Dr Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending 
to give him any edueation beyond that cf the school, 
took him when he was well educated in literature, to 
his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for 


patronage of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet 


relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with 


* MSS. Birch, 4221, quoted in the Netes of the Tatler, 
wt supra, vol. i, p. 208. 
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his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of 
his academical education.”* 

It is doubtful, however, from one of Prior’s epistles 
to Fleetwood Shepherd, whether the poet was more in- 
debted to the Lord Dorset or to that gentleman for his 
first advancement in life, though the Earl finally be- 
came his great patron. He says to Shepherd, — 


“ Now, as ydu took me up when little, 
Gave me my learning and my vittle. 
Asked for me, from my lord, things fitting 
Kind, as I’ad beeu your own begetting, 
Confirm what formerly you've given, 

Nor leave me now at six and seven, 
As Sunderland has left Mun Stephen.” 


And again: — 


«* My uncle, rest his soul! when living, 
Might have contrived me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with cider to replenish 
My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish. 
So, when for hock I drew pricked white-wine, 
Swear ’t had the flavour, and was right-wine. 
Or sent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
Val’s inn, to some good rogue attorney ; 
Where row, by forging deeds and cheating, 
T’ad fouud some handsome ways of getting. 
All this you made me quit to follow 
That sneaking whey-fac’d god Apollo; 
Sent me among a fiddling crew 
Of folks, I’ad never seen nor knew, 
Calliope, and God knows who. 
T add no more invectives to it, 
You spoiled the youth to make a poet.”” 


Johnson says, “A survey of the life and writings of 
Prior may exemplify a sentence which he doubtless 
understood well when he read Horace at his uncle’s ; 
* the vessel long retains the scent which it first re- 
ceives.’ In his private relaxation he revived the 
tavern,and in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the 
college. But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, 
when habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflec- 
tion, he wanted not wisdom as a statesman, or elegance 
asa poet.” It is doubtful whether the general colour 
of everybody’s life and character might not be found in 
that of his childhood ; but there is no more reason to 
think that Prior’s tavern propensities were owing to 
early habit than those of his patrician companions. 
No man was fonder of his bottle than Lord Dorset, and 
of low company than many a Jord has been. Accord- 
ing to Burke, who was a king’s man, kings are natu- 
rally fond of low company. Yet they are no nephews 
of tavern-keepers. Nor does it appear that Prior did 
anything in his uncle’s house but pass the time and 
read. 

Thompson wrote part of his ‘Seasons’ in the room 
over the shop of Mr Egerton, bookseller, where he 
resided when he first came to London. He was at that 
time a raw Scotehman, gaping about town, getting 
his pocket picked, and obliged to wait upon great men 
with his poem of * Winter.’ Luckily his admiration of 
freedom did not hinder him from acquiring the highest 
patronage. He obtained an easy place, which required 
no compromise with his principles, and passed the 
latter part of his life in a dwelling of his own at Rich- 
mond, writing in his garden, and listening to nightin- 
gales. He was of an indolent constitution, and has 
been seen in his garden eating peaches off the trees, 
with his hands in his waistcoat pockets. But his indo- 
lence did not hinder him from writing. He had the 
luck to have the occupation he was fond of, and no 
man, perhaps, in his native country, with the excep- 
tion of Shakspeare, has acquired a greater or more un- 
envied fame. His friends loved him, and his readers 
love his memory. 

In Spring Gardens, originally a place of public 
entertainment, died Mrs Centlivre, the sprightly 
authoress of the ‘ Busy Body,’ and the ‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife.’ She was buried at St Martin’s. She is 
said to have been a beauty, an accomplished linguist, 
and a good-natured, friendly woman. Pope put her 
in his * Dunciad,’ for having written (it is said) a 
ballad against his ‘Homer’ when she was a child! 

* Life of Prior in the ‘ Livesof the Poets.’ 


But the probability is that she was too intimate with 
Steele and other friends of Addison while the irrita- 
ble poet was at variance with them. It is not im- 
possible, also, that some raillery of hers might have 
been applied to him, not very pleasant from a beau- 
tiful woman against a man of his personal infirmities, 
who was actually jealous of not being well with the 
sex. Mrs Centlivre is said to have been seduced 
when young by Anthony Howard, Esq., father of 
the author of the ‘ Love Elegies,’ who took her to 
Cambridge with him in boy’s clothes. This did not 
hinder her from marrying a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died a year afterwards; nor from having 
two husbands afterwards. Her second was an officer 
in the army, of the name of Carrol, who, to her great 
sorrow, was killed in a duel. Her third husband, 
Mr Centlivre, who had the formidable title of yeo- 
man of the mouth, being principal, cook to Queen 
Anne, fell in love with her when she was performing 
the part of Alexander the Great, at Windsor ; for she 
appears at one time to have been an actress, though 
she never performed in London. Mrs Centlivre’s 
dramas are not in the taste of Mrs Hannah More’s, 
but ‘te public seem to be very fond of them. They 
are still acted as often as if they had just come out. 
The reason is, that careless as they are in dialogue, 
and not very scrupulous in manners, they are full of 
action and good-humour. 


Hedge lane retained its name till the other day, 
when, ceasing to be a heap of squalidity, it was new 
christened, and received the appellation of Dorset 
place. Part of it is merged in Pallmall East. It 
is now the handsomest end of the thoroughfare which 
runs up into Oxford road, and takes the successive 
names of Whitcomb, Princes, and Wardour streets. 
Not long ago the whole thoroughfare appears to have 
been called Hedge Jane. It is related of Steele, 
Budgel, and Philips, that issuing from a tavern one 
day in Gerrard street, they were about to turn into 
Hedge lane, when they were told that some suspicious 
persons were standing there as if in wait. ‘ Thank 
ye!” said the wits, and hurried three different ways. 


It is not pleasant to have old places altered which 
are connected with interesting recollections, even if 
the place or recollection be none of the pleasentest. 
When the houses were pulled down the other day in 
Suffolk street, we could not help regretting that the 
abode was among them in which poor Miss Vanhom- 
righ lived, who died for love of Swift. She resided 
there with her mother, the widow of a Dutch merchant, 
and had a small fortune. Swift, while in England, 
upon the affairs of the Irish church, was introduced to 
them, and became so intimate as to leave his best gown 
and cassock there for convenience. He found the 
coffee also very pleasant, and gradually became too 
much interested in the romantic spirit and flattering 
attentions of the young lady, whose studies he conde- 
ecended to direct, and who, in short, fell in love with 
him at an age when he was old enough to be her father. 
Unluckily he was married ; and most unluckily he did 
did not say a word about the matter. It is curious to 
observe in the letters which he sent over to Stella (his 
wife), with what an affected indifference he speaks of 
the Vanhomrighs, and his visits to them, evidently 
thinking it necessary all the while to account for their 
frequencye When he left England, Miss Vanhomrigh, 
after the death of her mother, followed him, and pro- 
posed that he should either marry or refuse her. He 
would do neither. 


At length both the ladies, the married and un- 
married, discovered their mutual secret; a discovery 
which is supposed ultimately to have hastened the death 
of both. Miss Vanhomrigh’s survival of it was short, 
—not many weeks. For what may remain to be said 
on this painful subject the reader will allow us to quote 
@ passage from one ef the magazines. “There was 
@ vanity, perhaps, on both sides, though it may be 
Wrong to attribute a passion wholly to that infirmity, 
where the object of it is not only a person celebrated, 
but one full of wit and entertainment. The vanity 
was certainly not the less on his side. Many conjec- 
tures have been made respecting the nature of this 
connexion of Swift's, as well as another more mysterious, 


The whole truth, in the former instance, appears ob- 
vious enough. Swift, partly from vanity, and partly 
from a more excuseable craving after some recreation 
of his natural melancholy, had suffered himself to take 
a pleasure, and exhibit an interest, in the conversation 
of an intelligent young woman, beyond what he ought 
to have done. An atiachment on her part ensued, not 
greater, perhaps, than he contemplated with a culpable 
satisfaction as long as it threatened no very great dis- 
turbance of his peace, but which must have given him 
great remorse in after-times, when he reflected upon his 
encouragement of it. Qn the occasion of its disclosure 
his self-love inspired him with one of his most poetical 
fancies :— 


“ Cadenus many things had writ; 
Vanessa much esteemed his wit, 
And called for his poetic works : 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks, 
And while the book was in her hand 
The urchin from his private stand, 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 
It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 
Some lines more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 
And borne directly to the heart, 
With pains unknown increased her smart. 
Vanessa, not in years a score, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four, 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind : 
Cadenus now no more appears 
Declined in health, advanced in years, 
She fancies music in his tongue, 
Nor farther looks, but thinks him young.” 


A reflection ensues which it is a pity he had not 
made before :—= 


‘* What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decayed ? 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a fallen oak? 
As years increase she brighter shines, 
Cadenus with each day declines ; 
And he must fall a prey to time 
While she continues in her prime.’ 


“ If he had thought of this when he used to go to 
her mother’s house in order to change his wig and 
gown and drink coffee, he would have avoided those 
encouragements of Miss Vanhomrigh’s sympathy and 
admiration, which must have given rise to very bit- 
ter reflections when she read such passages as the 
lines that follow :— 


* Cadenus, common forms apart, © 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sighed and languished, vowed and writ 
For pastime, or to show his wit.’ 


“It was sport to him, but death to her. His alle- 
gations of not being conscious of anything on her 
part, are not to be trusted. There‘ are few men 
whose self-love is not very sharpsighted on such oc- 
casions,—men of wit in particular; nor was Swift, 
notwithstanding the superiority he assumed over 
fopperies of all sorts, and the great powers which 
gave a passport to the assumption, exempt, perhaps, 
from any species of vanity. The more airs he gives 
himself on that point, the less we are to believe him. 
He was fond of lords and great ladies, and levees, 
and canonicals, and of having the verger to walk 
before him. He saw very well, we may be-assured, 
the impression which he made on the young lady ; 
but he hoped, as others have hoped, that it would 
accommodate itself to circumstances in cases of ne- 
cessity ; or he pretended to himself that he was too 
modest to believe it a great one, or, sacrificing her 
ultimate good to her present pleasure and to his 
own, he put off the disagreeable day of alteration 
and self-denial till it was too late. There are many 
reasons why Swift should have acted otherwise, and 
why no man, at any time of life, should hazard the 
peace of another by involvements which he cannot 
handsomely follow up. If he does, he is bound to 
do what he can for it to the last.” * - 


* «New Montbly Magazine,’ vol. xvii, p. 140. 
( To be continued, ) 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


INSCRIPTION 
ON WATT'’S MONUMENT. 


NOT TO PERPETUATE A NAME 
WHICH MUST ENDURE WHILE THE PEACEFUL 
ARTS FLOURISH, 
BUT TO SHOW 
THAT MANKIND HAVE LEARNED TO HONOUR THOSE 
WHO BEST DESERVE THEIR GRATITUDE, 
THE KING, 

HIS MINISTERS, AND MANY OF THE NOBLES 
AND COMMONERS OF THE REALM, 
RAISED THIS MONUMENT TO 
JAMES WATT, 

WHO, DIRECTING THE FORCE OF AN ORIGINAL GENIUS, 
EARLY EXERCISED IN PHILOSOPHIC RESEARCH, 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE, 

! ENLARGED THE RESOURCES OF HIS COUNTRY, 
INCREASED THE POWER OF MAN, 
AND ROSE TO AN EMINENT PLACE 

AMONG THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS FOLLOWERS OF SCIENCE 

AND THE REAL BENEFACTORS OF THE WORLD. 

BORN AT GREENOCK, MDCCXXXVI. 
DIED AT HEATHFIELD, IN STAFFORDSHIRE, 
MDCCCXIX. 


The above noble inscription, from the pen of Lord 
Brougham, has just been placed upon the base of 
Chantrey’s statue of James Watt, in Westminster 
Abbey. Watt's remains, we believe, are deposited 
elsewhere ;—the Baron Dupin (in his Discours et 
Lecons sur I’Industrie, le Commerce, &c.) speaks of 
them as lying in the obscure retirement of some un- 
known cemetery (dans le réduit obscur de quelque 
cimetiére ignoré) ;—so that this monument is what 
the ancients would have called a cenotaph—that is, 
literally, an empty tomb, or a monument erected to 
the memory of one buried elsewhere. It stands in 
the middle of what is called St. Paul’s Chapel, the 
Chapel between that of Henry VII. and that of 
Edward the Confessor, and, both from its great size 
and the brilliancy of the new marble, at once catches 
the visitor’s eye, which a nearer inspection can hardly 
in any case fail to arrest. The attitude of the statue 
is probably familiar to most of our readers, from the 
frequent engravings that have been made of it. One 
is given in the 26th number of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ from a drawing taken by permission of Mr 
Chantrey, immediately before the statue was removed 
to the Abbey. Those who knew its illustrious 
subject admit that nothing can be truer than the re- 
presentation which this statue conveys of the figure 
and aspect of the living man. As a work of art it is 
one of Chantrey’s greatest performances—by its 
massive simplicity and repose, breathing the very 
spirit of Watt’s clear, capacious, and philosophic 
intellect, and of his mild and beautiful moral nature. 

Without entering upon the question of the com- 
parative value to mankind of great mechanical in- 
ventions and ‘great intellectual creations of a more 
perfectly spiritual character—upon the question, in 
other words, whether upon the whole the steam 
engine is or is not a greater boon to humanity than 
the ‘Fairy Queen,’ or ‘Paradise Lost,’ or the dramas of 
Shakspeare (upon which, although we should pro- 
bably have the multitude against us, we might per- 
haps be inclined to come to a different conclusion 
from that intimated in the inscription, where this 
monument is contrasted with the others that fill our 
National Pantheon, as showing that mankind have 
learned to honour those who best deserve their grati- 
tude)—without, we say, debating this matter at 
present, we can have no hesitation in admitting the 
claim of the inventor of the Steam Engine to all the 
honours which the gratitude and admiration of his 
country ean lavish on his memory. No man of his 
time, no man of any time, has wrought such a 
metamorphosis upon at least the external circum. 
stances of society as his genius has done. The 
present may be called emphatically the Age of the 





Steam Engine; and it is he that has made it so. 

He called himself only the improver of this wonder- 

ful mechanical agent ; but in every sense, except the 

merely literal sense of the term, he was its inventor. 

Steam had indeed been employed as a mechanical 
power before he arose; but it had been employed at 
most merely as a substitute for other mechanical powers, 
which, if they could not have done the same work 

quite as economically in all instances, could yet have 

done it, at a somewhat greater expense. Newcomen’s 
Engine, which wasin use before Watt's invention, could 
we believe, effect nothing which would have been of 
impossible accomplishment without it. It only 
made some operations easier or less expensive. Such 

a power never could have revolutionized, or greatly 
affected, the condition of society. At most, steam- 
power then, was what gas-light is now,—a means 
(but not nearly so extensively applied a means) of 
enabling us to do in one way, what we could do 
without its aid, though not quite so conveniently, in 
another. It did not, as Watt’s Steam Engine is in 
this inscription truly said to have done, increase the 
power of man. It gave to man no new power, if by 
that is meant a power of doing something which he 
could not do before. It gave him no hitherto un- 
possessed mastery over nature. But Watt’s inven- 
tion may be said to have made him the King of new 
worlds. With it human industry, which crept before, 
now soars on wings. A poet would say that this 
invention has annihilated space and time. It has, in 
sober truth, vastly reduced the dimensions of both. 
It has enabled one man to do what a hundred could 
not have done before; it has made a few days or a 
few hours sufficient for what formerly would have 
been the work of many years. “ When we would 
humble,” says Dupin, in the work to which we have 
already referred, “the vain pride of certain modern 
structures, we immediately oppose to them the mag- 
nitude and duration of the edifices of Egypt. Let us 
choose from among the monuments of that country, 
the one which contains the greatest mass of materials, 
and of materials raised to the greatest height. The 
great Pyramid has been always ranked by the an- 
cients among the wonders of their industry. The 
number of years and of workmen employed in the 
building of that monument, frightens our imagina- 
tion; the account seems more like the exaggerations 
of fable than the fidelity of history. And yet, as I 
have ascertained by calculation, the numbers are 
much ‘less exaggerated than their greatness would 
lead us to suppose. Be they what they may, let us 
propose to ourselves this question: How long time 
would it take the possessors of the steam-engines of 
England to raise all the stones of which the great 
Pyramid is composed, first from the deepest quarries 
to the surface of the ground, and then from the 
ground to the position which they occupy in the 
different strata of this lofty edifice? By a calcula- 
tion, in which I have made a liberal allowance 
for whatever could diminish the advantage of the 
modern means, I have arrived at the following con- 
clusion :—In order to execute a work representing 
the sum of all the manual efforts employed in the 
two great operations which have been mentioned, it 
would be sufficient to put in action the steam-engines 
of England for only eighteen hours.” M. Dupin 
takes the power of the English steam-engines, at the 
time when he wrote, as equivalent to the power of 
about 320,000 horses. If all at work together, they 
would have, he says, employed the services of only 

36,000 men at the most. This was in 182], since 
which time the number of steam-engines in his 
country has immensely increased. Herodotus tells 
us that the Great Pyramid, without counting the 

time which it took to cut the stones into shape, to 

convey them from the quarry, and to make the sub- 

terranean abodes in which the men employed in these 

operations worked, was twenty years in building, and 

employed 100,000 men. 


But there are some of the miracles of the steam- 


engine, which no number of men, aided by all the 
mechanical contrivances previously in existence, 
could, in any length of time, have achieved. With 
much and long labour we might have built high 
enough ints the air—-where there is nothing to be 
got, were we ever so high ;—but it is the steam-en- 
gine alone that has enabled us to penetrate to the 
depth to which we can now descend into the earth, 
where lie those treasures of iron and coal which 
now chiefly feed the power of this country, and the 
industry of the world. It is well known, that many 
of our most productive coal mines would have had 
to be abandoned long ago, had we not been enabled 
to drain them and keep them clear of water, by this 
machine, whose gigantic powers, it would seem that, 
no labour can over-task. And then think of. its 
conquest over what used to be deemed the most un- 
tameable of all the elements—in the triumphing 
way in which it carries us through the waters, in the 
very face of that wind, without whose favour no na- 
vigation could heretofore proceed—thus more than 
realising the fiction of the phantom ship of the poet,— 


*¢ Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel!” 


And think, also, of that still swifter flight in which 
we are borne along, by this same potent agent, over 
our railways on land, where loads almost of the 
weight of mountains may be seen cleaving the air 
with the velocity of an arrow shot from a bow. An emi- 
nent lecturer stated, the other day, that he had been 
actually carried on a railroad at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour—and he expressed his confident expectation, 
that this flying speed would, probably at no dis- 
tant day, become the ordinary rate of travelling. 
Can anything be imagined that would more com- 
pletely transform this world, or go nearer to turn it 
into what we have been accustomed to dream a world 
might be, in which the powers of magic held sway, 
and people flitted about, like thought itself, almost 
without. the intervention of space or time at all? 
The invention, be it remembered, which has done so 
much for us already, is but yet in its infancy,—at 
least it has only been in men’s hands for a few years ; 
—who shall say what. in course of time, it may not 
bring forth ? 


The erection of the monument to the genius of 
Watt, which now adorns.Westminster Abbey, was 
determined upon at a great meeting held in the 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday, the 18th of June, 1824. 
On this occasion the late Earl of Liverpool, then 
Prime Minister, was in the chair, and was supported 
by his colleagues, Mr Peel and Mr Huskisson. Mr 
Canning wasalsoto have been present, but was detained 
by official business. The other principal speakers were 
Sir Humphry Davy, Mr Wilberforce, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and Mr Brougham. Alas! what a sweep 
death has made since then of those brilliant ranks ! 
With the exception of Mr Peel and Mr Brougham, 
all who ‘that \day vied with each other in pay- 
ing their eloquent tributes to the genius of their 
recently-departed friend are now with him in the 
tomb; and of these, how many who might rea- 
sonably have expected to live to see the completion 
of the memorial which they met to found, sud- 
denly cut off*in the strength of their days, and 
the noon of their eminence! Davy, Canning, Hus- 
kisson, have all thus been snatched from us, the last 
by the instrumentality of the very power whose 
might he was at this meeting one of the most ardent 
in celebrating, but which, like all the other powers 
of nature, is as mighty for evil, if it be misdirected, 
or allowed to escape from control, as it is for good 
when properly managed and applied. Mackintosh, 
too, might have looked forward to many more days of 
honourable exertion in the cause of literature and pa- 
triotism, when his earthly career was brought to an 
end. And Lord Liverpool, though advanced in 
years, was yet unexpectedly removed from the high 
public station which he had so long filled. Wilber- 
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force alone, having survived just to see the whole ob- 
ject of his life accomplished, can be said, of all the 
number, to have dropped like the ear ripe for the 
sickle. 

M. Dupin, a passage in whose ‘ Travels in Great 
Britain,’ published a short time before, is understood 
to have in a great measure prompted the meeting, 
and who was himself present, has preserved a record 
of the proceedings, in one of the interesting dis- 
courses which make up his work on Industry and 
Commerce (2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1825) already quoted. 
Lord Liverpool, who first addressed the assembly, 
concluded his speech by announcing that the King 
himself had desired him to state how deeply pene- 
trated his Majesty was with a sense of the services 
rendered to Great Britain by him whose memory 
they were met to honour, and desired to place his 
name at the head of the subscription list, with a sub- 
scription of five hundred pounds. Sir Humphry 
Davy, who followed, in ar eloquent comparison be- 
tween Watt and Archimedes, said that. Archimedes 
held abstract science in the highest esteem, while the 
genius of Watt, on the contrary, transformed every 
principle upon which it seized into a useful practical 
application, and might be said to have called down 
science from heaven to earth. Mr Boulton, the son 
of Watt's partner, in an address which he read, stated, 
that in the single establishment which belonged to 
Watt and his father at Birmingham, as many steam- 
engines had been constructed as represented the 
power or effective force of a hundred thousand horses. 
And allowing, he added, three hundred working days 
in the year, the annual saving effected by this substi- 
tution of a dead for a living motive power, would be 
not less than two millions and a half of pounds ster- 
ling.—M. Dupin expresses the disappointment and 
regret he felt at not hearing any of the speakers do 
justice to the great merits of Boulton, without whose 
liberal application of capital and intrepid support of 
Watt, in the face of every difficulty and discourage- 
ment, even the genius of the great improver of the 
steam-engine might have existed in vain. “To 
show,” he says, “the rare merit of a courage such as 
this in one, who, not being himself profoundly skilled 
either in the practice or in the theory of mechanics, 
could not altogether judge by any examination of his 
own, either of the value of the proceedings of his 
partner, or of their chance of eventual success, I will 
mention a fact. When Watt and Boulton had com- 
menced their establishment at Soho, near Birming- 
ham, and had constructed their first steam-engine, 
they invited Smeaton, the ablest civil engineer then 
in England, to give them his opinion of this produc- 
tion of their workshop. After Smeaton had con- 
vinced himself by the necessary trials of the great 
superiority which it already possessed over Newco- 
men’s machine, he doubted the possibility of execut- 
ing the different parts of the new machine with the 
extreme precision necessary for its completely suc- 
cessful action. And this difficulty alone made him 
declare that Watt's invention never would be gene- 
rally applied as an advantageous moving power in the 
industrious arts.” 

It was at this meeting that Mr Peel did himself so 
much honour by his frank and ardent acknowledg- 
ment of the debt of gratitude due by himself and his 
family to the inventor of the steam-engine, to whom he 
said, they owed all that they possessed. He felt that 
the class of society from which he had sprung had 
been ennobled by the genius of Watt. Mr Brougham 
dilated eloquently, and, as M- Dupin describes it, “in 
a tone of voice simple, grave, impressive,” on the 
general character, both intellectual and moral, of his 
illustrious friend, whose memory they had come to- 
gether to honour. ‘* Not,” he said, “ that his memory 
needs a monument to make it immortal; for the re- 
membrance of him will be as durable as the power 
which he has subjected to the use of man ; but to con- 
secrate his example in the face of the world, and to 
show to all the world that a man of extraordinary talent 
cannot employ it better than in devoting it to the service 
of the whole human species.” 


Mr Littleton, who spoke after Mr Brougham, quoted 


a calculation of M. Dupin, according to which, it ap- 
peared that the difference between the expense of main- 


taining all the steam-engines then in Great Britain, 
and that of maintaining as many horses as would do 
the same work, was not less than twenty millions of 
pounds sterling annually. But upon this point we shall 
conclude with an extract from the newly published 
work by Dr Ure, on the Philosophy of Manufactures, 
which places it in a striking light :—~ 


«“ The value of steam-impelled labour may be in- 
ferred from the following statement of facts, com- 
municated to me by an eminent engineer, educated 
in the school of Boulton and Watt :—A manufactu- 
rer in Manchester works a sixty-horse Boulton and 
Watt's steam-engine, at a power of 120 horses during 
the day, and 60 horses during the night; thus ex- 
torting from it an impelling-force three times greater 
than he contracted or paid for. One steam horse- 
power is equivalent to 33,000 pounds avoirdupoise 
raised one foot high per minute; but an animal 
horse-power is equivalent to only 22,000 pounds 
raised one foot high per minute; or, in other terms, 
to drag a canal boat 220 feet per minute, with a 
force of 100 pounds acting on a spring: therefore a 
steam-horse-power is equivalent in working efficiency 
to one living horse, and one half the labour of ano- 
ther. But a horse can work at its full efficiency 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four, whereas a 
steam-engine needs no period of repose; and, there- 
fore to make the animal power equal to the physical 
power, a relay of one and a half fresh horses must be 
found three times in the twenty-four hours, which 
amounts to four and a half herses daily. Hence a 
common sixty-horse steam-engine does the work of 
four and a half times 60 horses, or of 270 horses. 
But the above sixty-horse steam-engine does one 
half more work in twenty-four hours, or that 
of 405 living horses. The keep of a horse 
cannot be estimated at less than Is. 2d. per 
day ; and, therefore, that of 405 horses would 
be about 24/. daily, or 7,5001 sterling in a 
year of 313 days. [But where are years of 313 
days to be found? Must not the horses, though 
working only 313 days, be kept 365 days in the 
year?) As 80 pounds of coals, or one bushel, wiil 
produce steam equivalent to the power of one horse 
in a steam-engine during eight hours’ work, sixty 
bushels, worth about 30s. at Manchester, will main- 
tain a sixty-horse engine in fuel during eight effec- 
tive hours, and 200 bushels, worth 100s., the above 
hard-worked engine during twenty-four hours. 
Hence the expense per annnm is 1,565/. sterling, 
being little more than one-fifth of that of living 
horses. As to the prime cost and superintendance, 
the animal power would be greatly more expensive 
than the steam power. There are many engines 
made by Boulton and Watt, forty years ago, which 
have continued in constant work all that time with 
very slight repairs. What a multitude of valuable 
horses would have been worn out in doing the ser- 
vice of these machines! and what a vast quantity of 
grain would they have consumed! Had British 
industry not been aided by Watt’s invention, it 
must have gone on with a retarding pace, in conse- 
quence of the increasing cost of motive power, and 
would, long ere now, have experienced, in the price 
of horses, and scarcity of waterfalls, an insurmount- 
able barrier to further advancement. Could horses, 
even at the low prices to which their rival steam has 
kept them, be employed to drive a cotton mill at the 
present day, they would devour all the profits of the 
manufacturer.” 


—_— 


MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING. 


The Mechanics of Law-making. By Arthur Sy- 
monds, Esq. Churton. 1835. 12mo. pp. 416. 


Tue cumbersome and perplexing tautology of Eng- 
lish Acts of Parliament, and other legal instruments, 
has long scandalized all men. “ If a man,” says Mr 
Symonds, in the present treatise, (p. 75) “ would, 
aecording to law, give to another an orange, instead 
of saying, ‘I give you that orange,’ which one 
should think would be what is called in legal phrase- 
ology ‘an absolute conveyance of all right and title 
herein,’ the phrase would run thus:—‘I give you 
all and singular, my estate and interest, right, title, 
claim, and advantage of, and in that orange, with all 
its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all right and 
advantage therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, 
and otherwise eat the same, or give the same away, 
as fully and effectually as I, the said A. B., am now 
entitled to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same 
orange, or give the same away, with or without its 
rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, anything herein- 
before, or hereinafter, or in every other deed or deeds, 
instrument or instruments of what nature or kind so- 
ever, to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 
ing,’—with much more to the same effect. Such is 


. 


the language of lawyers; and it is very gravely held 
by the most learned men among them that by the 
omission of any of these words, the right to the said 
orange would not pass to the person for whose use 
the same was intended.” ; 


The absurdity of all this to an ordinary under- 
standing seems prodigious almost beyond belief, 
But we are glad that professional men (who are by 
far the best fitted for the task) are at last turning 
their attention to the evil, and coming forward with 
their aid to reform it. From the technical know- 
ledge which his book displays, we presume Mr Sy. 
monds is himself a member of the legal profession, 
though he has cast aside the prejudices of his 
craft. His book, though perhaps a little too long, is, 
we think, upon the whole a very sensible one. Of 
its correctness in all cases as to points of law, we 
do not profess to be able to judge ; but most of the 
author’s general principles appear to us to be sound, and 
his suggestions reasonable. Nor is the book the worse 
for a sort of apparently unconscious humour, or od- 
dity of thoughtand manner, which occasionally breaks 
outin it. The following, for instance, which occurs in 
the preface, is a droll imagination—at least it will 
seem so to the unprofessional reader. “ The reader,” 
says our author, in explaining his plan of divesting a 
statute of its superfluities of phraseology, “is sup- 
posed to have before him an act of parliament—nof 
unlike a piece of statuary, whose value is unknown from 
being incrusted with mud, and other foreign substances. 
The first step is to remove carefully this incrustation, 
until the figure shall appear in all its naked beauty, 
[The notion of an act of parliament, exhibiting as a 
naked beauty, is really something too licentious, | 
Whatever may be its merit,, it will tien be dis- 
covered ; but, at the same time, it may also be found 
that, though not without some points of excellence, 
the conception of the whole is wanting in vigour and 
singleness; &c. &c.” The spirit of Mr Symonds’s 
strictures also, though he has so much to expose and 
condemn, is uniformly good-humoured and concilia~ 
tory. Then, after having pointed out by exam- 
ples, “how much,” (as he expresses it) “the 
wording “of an Act of Parliament is like the 
sound of ding-dong, ding-dong-bell,” and how 
“the constant repetition of the same words, 
and of what may not inappropriately be termed 
their doubles, or equivocations, gives an air of sing- 
song to the style,” he subjoins: “ In all that is here 
said on this point, it is not meant to attribute any 
fault to anybody. Here the thing is: it has been 
done, and men who presume not to disturb the 
established order of things, quietly follow in the 
wake of their predecessors. It is hard to do a good 
thing, and to be laughed at for one's pains; this 
would be the fate of a single member or official, 
who had not a forward position in public favour, 
and, therefore, it is not wonderful that nothing has 
been done to correct a grievance of old standing. 
The best way of reforming these matters would be 
by the establishment of an uniform practice. Most 
men, lawyers in particuiar, have become accustomed 
to the jingle of the words, and, though sensible 
people, they can scarcely believe even on reflection, 
that the meaning is full and clear, if the usual formu 
jaries ofexpression are not employed. This, however, 
is an evidence of the evil, as well as of the difficulty of 
remedying it. It shows how indistinct are the common 
impressions of the legal meaning of the terms, and how 
hesitating and doubtful even the best informed minds 
become, through the want of definiteness for which 
our Acts of Parliament are distinguished. It has 
often happened that, on presenting an Act to an in- 
telligent man, he has said—* Don't give me that, but 
tell me what it means,’ and the lawyer's popular ex- 
planation, given off-hand, shall be more precise, defi- 
nite, and clear, than the elaborate wording of the 
law itself, even to the practised lawyer. The latter 
finds it necessary to cast away the profuseness of ex- 
pression, to forget it, and then he is able to deal with 
the marrow of the Act.” 


- It is right to observe, that Mr Symonds does not 
confine himself to the mere phraseology of acts of par- 
liament. His work, as the title implies, ts a treatise 
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on the ‘ Mechanics of Law-making’ in all its parts. 
—and embraces not only the whole subject of the 
form and constituents of a law, but those also of 
the classification and consolidation of the statutes, 
‘and of institutional reforms connected with law- 
making. 


— 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
Bosweil’s Life of Johnson. Vol. 1V. Murray. 1835. 


Iw this volume we have that singular being, Bos- 
well, in all his glory; for his Journal of the Tour 
to the Hebrides, of which it consists, is really the 
richest portion of his wonderful biographical por- 
traiture of Johnson, from the rest of which, it is 
strange that it should ever have been separated. We 
should say, indeed, of his portraiture of Johnson 
and himself together—for the one scarcely interests 
ws more than the other. Scarcely was there ever a 
_ more effective contrast, either in dramatic scene, or 
other work of fiction. It is the next best thing of 
the kind we have to Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. In this Journal, however, as we have said, 
Boswell is still more Boswell, even than in his larger 
and better-known work. Here we have him mak- 
ing an exhibition of himself with a lavish honesty, 
compared to which, Montaigne, Rousseau, and all 
the other confessions in literature are affectation and 
concealment. It is the case of a man altogether in- 
capable of thinking except aloud, and, as it were, 
under the necessity of printing and publishing every- 
thing, wise or foolish, that comes into his head. 
Even Pepys, with his short-hand, was reserve itself 
to such a loud and universal proclamation as ‘this. 
Hear, for example, what he says in one place :— 
“ Mr Tait, the clergyman, read prayers very well, 
though with much of: the Scotch accent. He 
preached on ‘ Love your Enemies.’ It was remark- 
able that, when talking of the connexions amongst 
men, he said that some connected themselves with 
men of distinguished talents; and since they could 
not equal them, tried to deck themselves with 
their merit by being their companions, The sen- 
tence was to this purpose. Jt had an odd coincidence 
with what might be said of my connecting myself with 
Dr Johnson.” Again, at Kingsburgh :—“ He (John- 
son) was rather quiescent to-night, and went early te 
bed. I was ina cordial humour, and promoted a 
cheerful glass. Honest Mr M‘Queen observed that 
I was in high glee, “ my governor being gone to bed.” 
Soon after, <t Dunvegan:—“I was elated by the 
thought of having been able to entice such a man 
to this remote part of the world. A _ ludicrous, 
yet just, image presented itself to my mind, which I 
expressed to the company. I compared myself to a 
dog who has got hold of a large piece of meat, and 
runs away with it to a corner, where he may devour 
it in peace, without any fear of others taking it from 
him.” Or, to quote only another instance: Johnson, 
in dilating upon the superior cleanliness of vege- 
table to animal substances had said, “ I have often 
‘thought that, if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should 
all wear linen gowns or cotton;” on which the nar- 
rative thus proceeds: “To hear the grave Dr 
Samuel Johnson, ‘that majestic teacher of moral 
and religious wisdom,’ while sitting solemn in an 
arm-chair in the Isle of Sky, talk, ex-cathedrd, of his 
keeping a seraglio, and acknowledge that the suppo- 
sition had often been in his thoughts, struck me so 
forcibly with ludicrous contrast, that I could not but 
laugh immoderately. He was too proud to submit 
even for a moment, to be the object of ridicule, 
and instantly retaliated with such keen, sarcastic 
wit, and such a variety of degrading images, of every 
one of which I was the object, that, though I can 
bear such attacks as well as most men, I yet found 
myself so much the sport of the company, that I 
would gladly expunge from my mind every trace of 
this severe retort.” What other writer has ever re- 
ported of himself to the world in this style? * Bos- 
well's Tour” had become rather a scarce book, till it 
was re-printed, a few years ago, and incorporated, for 
the first time, with the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ in Mr 
Croker’s edition of that work. The present edition, 


though founded upon Mr Croker’s, is both decidedly 
superior to that, and also much cheaper. The 
volume is ornamented with a very striking view (by 
the burine of E. Finden, after a drawing by Stan- 
field,) of St Andrew’s, the ancient ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of Scotland—now a city of ruins—and by a taste- 
ful vignette of Loch Lomond, by the same artists. 
It is also furnished with a map of the Tour. 


— a 


GIGOUX’S BEDITION OF GIL BLAS. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le Sage. 
Vignettes par Jean Gigoux. Paris. Paulin. 
London. H. Hooper, Pall-mall, East. 

Tuis is a beautifully illustrated edition ef Le Sage’s im- 
mortal work, forming part of a collection of French 
classics which is to be published from time to time in 
parts. The elegance of the letter-press will recom- 
mend it to all purchasers of French books; but 
what we have especially to notice is, the rare spirit, 
humour, and grace of the vignette etchings. In 
their way we have seldom seen cleverer things than 
these. The lively, witty, versatile spirit, with which 
the author was brimful, has descended freely, and 
without stint, on the artist. 

A bundred years of admiration and fame which the 
work has enjoyed in all the civilized countries of the 
world, render it unnecessary to say a single word as 
to the merits of ‘ Gil Blas,’ but we are induced to 
mention one little fact which some of our readers 
may not be acquainted with. The scenes of the tale, 
it will be remembered, are fixed wholly in Spain, and 
the numerous characters introduced are all Spanish. 
Now, struck with the truth and nature of these cha- 
racters, and the correctness of these descriptions, the 
Spaniards have long insisted that none but a native 
could have written the book, and that the witty, far- 
seeing Frenchman must have stolen all the matter it 
contains from some unknown Spanish writer. So 
strong is this impression, that the most popular 
Spanish editions of the work bear on the title-page 
** Gil Blas de Santillana, robbed from the Spaniards 
by M. Le Sage, and here restored (not translated) to 
its original Spanish.”— The most circumstantial 
details in the literary history of France, place, how- 
ever, the original authorship of Le Sage beyond the 
reach of a doubt, and the assumption of the Spaniards 
is a striking tribute to his genius. Like the ‘ Don 
Quixote’ of Cervantes, and the ‘ Tom Jones’ of our 
own Fielding, ‘ Gil Blas’-will continue to delight 
remote ages and all classes and conditions of men. 
It would be difficult, we faney, to find any reader 
unacquainted with the work. The number of edi- 
tions, in a great variety of languages, already spread 
about the world, is immense, but we are glad to sce 
the press employed in multiplying them, and truly 
delighted with the impression now ‘under our notice. 

A graceful edition is to a favourite author what a 
good frame is to a picture, and something more. 


a 


BROCKEDON’S ROAD BOOK. 

Road Book from London to Naples. By William 
Brockedon, F.R.S., author of *‘ The Passes of the 
Alps, &c. &e. Illustrated with twenty-five views, 
from drawings by Stanfield, Prout, and Brockedon: 
Engraved by W.-E. Finden. 1 vol. 8vo. Lon- 
don. John Murray. 

Tue engravings in this volume are, almost without 

an exception, exceedingly beautiful, and the letter- 

press may be found useful to such travellers as are 
altogether new on the continent, although the work 
is far from being so good a guide as Mrs Starke’s 
well-known book. In the post-chaise or diligence it 
may be a different matter, but looking over Mr 
Brockedon’s workin the calm abstraction of the study, 
we cannot help being risibly affected by the contrast 
between the beauty and poetry of his views and 
sketches, and the homeliness of his hints about lodg- 
ing-houses, hotels, bills, soda-powders, drugs, Eng- 
lish medicines, &c. &c. For our own part we should 
prefer seeing these good engravings bound up in 
Forsyth’s or Matthews’s Tour, which have both been 


recently republished, each in one convenient and 
elegant octavo volume. 


We are sorry to see that Mr Brockedon, whose 
short stay in the country and very imperfect know- 
ledge of their language must have prevented him 
from forming any correct notion on the subject, has 
hazarded one or two hasty remarks on the character 
of the Italian people. 


The frontiers of the Neapolitan kingdom have 
always been infested by a certain number of banditti, 
but to set down all the peasantry as brigands and 
objects of disgust and horror, is unwise and untrue; 
and instead of saying that the squalid people at 
Fondi looked as if they all regretted that they had 
not had the opportunity of robbing him and cutting 
his throat, he ought to have said they looked as if 
they had all had the malaria fever. Place a colony 
of handsome, healthy, open-count d English 
peasants in the neighbourhood of the same rank 
swamps, and put them on the same miserable diet, 
and they will soon either die outright, or look just 
as “villanously” as the poor Neapolitans, now at 
Fondi. 





——— 


SAFETY DURING THUNDER STORMS. 


Directions for Insuring Personal Safety during Storms 
of Thunder and Lightning. By John Leigh, jun. 
Esq. London. Ridgway. 1835. 12mo, Pp. 41. 


Attuoueu the superstitions, and also the nervous 
terrors felt by many persons during a thunder storm, 
are foolish enough, there is no denying that there is 
some real danger on such an occasion to be guarded 
against. The annual number of fatal accidents from 
lightning in this country is indeed very inconsider- 
able—perhaps smaller than that of those arising from 
any other common danger to which human life is 
exposed. The number of persons killed by lightning 
bears, we should suppose, no proportion, for instance, 
to that of those who are destroyed either by the burn- 
ing of dwelling-houses, or by being run dowa by or 
thrown out of carriages, or by drowning. With 
regard to most of these other accidents by flood and 
field, however, timid people have probably a feeling 
that they have it more completely in their power to 
keep out of their way than in the case of lightning. 
Thus, if I am very much afraid of being drowned, I 
need never venture on the water, and I shall be 
tolerably secure of a dry death. If I have a great 
dread of coach accidents, I may keep myself pretty 
much at ease by determining never to ride. And 
even the risk of being burned by your house catching 
fire from any ordinary cause, may be reduced nearly 
to nothing by proper attention and caution. But 
the electric fluid is an enemy so mysteriously sudden 
and subtle that it seems to set all preparation, all cir- 
cumspection, at defiance. The feeling, too, of the 
instant effect that is sure to follow the stroke, natu- 
rally bewilders and baffles the mind in attempting to 
guard against it. To those who are apt to be made 
miserable by such sensations, and indeed to others 
also, we recommend Mr Leigh’s unpretending little 
publication. The facts stated, and the directions 
given in it, are so much useful knowledge which every 
body should be familiar with. As a specimen we 
give the following short passage :— 

“Some persons, who are alarmed during thunder 
storms, will open all the doors in a house, and shut the 
windows: others open the windows, and shut the 
doors ; and some are silly enough to keep open both 
doors and windows. Now all these little tontrivances 
are of no use. You cannot bow the lightning in at 
one end of the room, and out at another. You cannot 
shut up lightning in a box; andif it comes down the 
chimney, as it usually does, you cannot, either by 
leaving the door or window open, direct it to pass 
through: it will always follow the best conductors, 
Concern yourself only about your own situation in the 
room. Sit as far removed from the wall as circum- 
stances permit, and not very near the fire-place ; for, 
besides there being so much metal about the fire-place, 
which would attract the lightning towards it, by what- 
ever means it might enter the room, it is usually found, 
that, when a house is struck, the lightning hasdescended 
by one of the chimneys, probably owing to their promi- 
nent situation, rising some feet above the rest of the 
building. After arriving at a fire-place in an upper 
room, it will frequently pass through the floor, attracted 
by the metal around the fire-place in the room beneath, 
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When it has once entered a room, it will leave traces 
of having passed over almost everything of a metallic 
nature near athand. It runs round the gilded frames 
of pictures, strikes along the metallic rods from which 
curtains are hung, the sirips of gilt wood running along 
the tops of wainscoting, and bell wires, which are 
usually melted. If no metallic conductor is at hand, 
it will pass round the walls of a room, conducted by 
the paste between the paper and the walls, if at all 
damp, or even without such assistance. Unbattened 
walls, and the walls of most cottages and out- 
buildings, contain more or less moisture, which facili- 
tates the passage of the electric fluid around them; 
and it is therefore very dangerous to be in contact with 
them. Under any circumstances, walls form imperfect 
conductors, whether they are supposed to be damp or 
dry, and whether they are outside or inside. A position 
in a room immediately adjoining the walls, is always 
therefore to be particularly avoided.” 
* * ? * > 

** Since a current of air will in some measure conduct 
lightning, a position between a door and window, if 
open, or window and chimney, should be avoided. 
The door-way of a house, or a passage, is not so safe 
as the middle of a room, through which there is no 
similar current of air. 

** A bed is one of the safest places a person can be in ; 
and it would be rendered more secure still, if removed 
a little from the walls; and if provided with wooden 
curtain-rods instead of metal, and if there was no bell 
wire immediately over-head. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it may, however, be considered a tolerably 
safe situation.” 

The pamphlet also contains some directions, which 
seem to be the product of good sense and acquaint- 
ance with the subject, for the right application of 


conductors to houses and other buildings. 


———— 


BDUCATION OF THH PEOPLE. 
Ir may be necessary to state for the information of 
our new readers, that under this title the Printine 
Macutxe when a separate publication was accustomed 
to give a weekly record of the progress of popular 
instruction, embracing notices of the proceedings of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Schools’ of Art, and other 
associations for kindred objects in all parts of the 
country. It is intended, as was stated in the notice 
announcing the incorporation of the two Journals, to 
continue this register in our Monthly Supplements ; 
but as the space that can now be afforded to the sub- 
ject is comparatively limited, it will be necessary to 
confine the notices principally to such matters as 
have not only a local but also a general interest. We 
hepe, however, to be able to insert all facts relating. 
to the subject that have much novelty or importance. 


Statistics of Public Education.—At a late meeting 
of the Statistical Society, a paper was read from 
Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing a table founded 
on the parochial returns to the House of Commons, 
obtained on the motion of the Earl of Kerry, of the 
numbers of children receiving instruction in the 
different Infant, National, Public, and Private 
Schools in England and Wales. The total number 
of young persons receiving daily instruction is stated 
to be 1,222,000. This number includes all those 
educated at the various colleges, with the exception 
of the members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The number of children under fifteen 
years of age in the kingdom may be estimated at 
about 4,000,000, and deducting from this amount 
those who are under two years of age, or about 
500,000, there will remain 3,500,000 of the proper 
age for attending school. If the number of those 
who receive private instruction be further deducted, 
and these be estimated at 500,000, there are still! 
3,000,000 to be provided for. The existing means of 
instruction, therefore, do not provide for nearly one half 
of the existing want. ‘The number of children taught 
at Sunday Schools is stated to be 1,359,719; but 
these Schools, although justly to be considered 
valuable auxiliaries in the formation of religious 
habits, cannot be considered to impart education. 
The principal part of the children receiving their in- 
struction at Sunday Schools also, are in the habit of 
attending day schools, although it must be noted that 
there are 968 Sunday Schools, containing upwards of 
40,000 children, in places where no other description of 
School exists. The Infant Schools, also where the 
children leave at the age of seven years, can only be 
considered as auxiliaries. Considering the great 
benefit that has resulted from the annual Par- 
liamentary grant of 20,000/. fer aiding in the erection 
of School-houses, Mr Vardon expresses a hope that 
the gr«nt may not only be continued, but increased. 


Institutions for the purposes of Education. - 


—lIn Mr. Harvey’s speech, on the 11th of June, in the 
House of Commons, io moving for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Public Charities of England, with a 
view to render them more efficient for the education of 
the people, the following particulars were stated :— 


The inquiries respecting, these institutions commenced 
in 1818, and have been continued down to 1834. The 
commission has presented the 24th volume of its la- 
bours, each volume averaging about 800 folio pages. 
The expense of printing each volume, has been, on an 
average, about 600/. or 7001. In round numbers, the 
Commission of Inquiry has cost about a quarter ofa 
million sterling. The charities of twenty-eight Eng- 
lish counties have been inquired into, and it has ap- 
peared that they contain 26,751 charities or endow- 
ments, having property of various descriptions connected 
with them. There are six other counties, the charities 
of which have been partially investigated, and they 
amounted to 1,734. In twenty-four counties, (these 
counties being twenty-four out of the twenty-eight in 
which the investigation was perfected) the actual 
amount of the charitable incomes arising from land 
and houses was 331,703/. a year. In connection with 
these charities, confined to these twenty-four counties, 
there was actually money in the Funds, on mortgages, 
and in various convertible securities, amounting to 
2,228,5131. Me Harvey, after detailing various cases in 
which legal proceedings had been taken, and the pro- 
gress which has been made, moved that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine and consider the evi- 
dence in the several reports presented to the House of 
Commons by the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the charities of England and Wales, which motion 
was agreed to by the House. 

North of England Schoolmasters’ Association.—The 
annual meeting of this association was held in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on the 8th of June. The society is 
in a flourishing state. The twelfth anniversary of the 
Hull, East Riding, and North Lincoln Sehoolmasters’ 
Association was held in Hull. The benefits of the 
society are already enjoyed by several pensioners, and 
the accumulated funds amount to upwards of 900/., 
the greater part of which is placed out on approved 
securities, 

Edinburgh Model Infant School.—The exhibition of 
this institution took place on the 30th of May, at the 
Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh. Lord Cockburn was in 
the chair, in the room of the Lord Justice Clerk, who was 
detained in Court. There were os Lords Jeffrey 
and Medwyn, Sheriffs L’Amy and Matheson, Professor 
Pillans, Messrs Scott, Spence, Combe, Simpson, Dr 
Spittal, and many other persons, who are well known 
as taking a warm interest in the cause of education. 
The day being fine, the children came in procession, 
bearing nosegays and coloured diagrams, and attracted 
much attention. The meeting was much gratified by 
the interesting exhibition. 

Edinburgh Association for procuring Instruction in 
the Useful and Entertaining Sciences.—This institution 
has been in full vigour during the winter. A voluntary 
course of six lectures on sidereal astronomy was 
delivered by the Rev. J. P. Nicholl, which was 
attended by crowded audiences. 

South Shields Mechanics’ Institution.—This insti- 
tution entered upon the occupation of its new building 
on the 10th of June, when there was a general meeting 
of the members, Dc Winterbottom, V.P., in the chair. 
The building is a spacious hall, 50 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 18 feet high, lighted with gas, and furnished 
with ornamental fittings. The library, consisting of 
1400 volumes, is at one end. 

Leeds Library. —The annual general meeting of the 
subscribers to the Leeds Library was held on June Ist. 
The committee reported plans and estimates for increas- 
ing the means of arranging the rapidly accumulating 
stores of the Institution; and they were authorised by 
the meeting to lay out a sum not exceeding 300/. in the 
erection of additional galleries in the library room. 

West Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield.—The 
annual meeting of the friends of this Institution was 
held on the 10th June, and was numerously attended. 
Letters were read from Earls Fitzwilliam and Mexbo- 
rough, and from Lord Morpeth, and one or two other 
members of Parliament, apologising for inability to at- 
tend. The Vicar of Halifax was in the chair, The 
Principal’s Report stated that the termination of the 
first year’s labours was very satisfactory—that the 
parents of the pupils continued to express high satisfac- 
tion with the progress of their children—that the num- 
bers were increasing so rapidly as to render it difficult 
to procure a nomination—and that there was a confi- 
dent assurance that the Institution was based on a solid 
and firm foundation. The repert also adverted to some 
remarks in the * Quarterly Journal of Education,’ in 
which, while praising the general management of the 
school, the writer condemned the retention of corporal 
punishment, even for immoral and a offences, 
and contrasted the school with the Bristol College. The 
Principal contended for flogging, as occasionally indis- 
pensable in a large school, though to be sparingly re- 
sorted to. The report of the Directors stated, that the 
number of pupils was 175. and that there was a pros- 
pect of an immediate and large increase to this number 
—‘hat additional masters for the school had been ap- 
pointed—that owing to the expenses incurred in com- 
as the buildings, grounds, &c. the Institution was 

8002. in debt—that towards liquidating this debt, a 
saving of 3001. would be effected in the expenses of the 
year, and that there was every prospect of its being 
cleared off in four years. But in order to get rid of the 
incumbrance at once, the Directors proposed the crea- 
tion of sixty additional shares, raising the number from 


240 to 300, a resolution to effect which was proposed 
and adopted. 
_ Li Mechanics® Institule.—It has been for some 
time contemplated to erect an appropriate building for 


_the use.of this Institution, and it is now stated that the 


oe ye ony for effecting this object are so far com. 
pleted, that plans have been called for, in order that 
the building may be proceeded with. The new building 
will occupy one thousand nine hundred square yards, 
and will comprise a lecture-room capable of containing 
from one thousand to one thousand two hundred per- 
sons ; a comfortable house for the keeper ; an apparatus 
rootn ; a laboratory and chemical elass-room ; a class. 
room for the English language, capable of containing 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty persons ; one for 
writing and arithmetic, for from one hundred and sixty tq 
two hundred persons; one for mathematics, for from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty persons ; one for re- 
ceiving musical instruction, for from forty to fifty per- 
sons ; one for figure-drawing, for from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty persons ; one for landscape, per- 
spective, and architectural drawing, for from one hup- 
dred and sixty to two hundred persons ; one for me- 
chanical drawing, fer from sixty to eighty persons ; one 
for geography, use of maps, globes, &c , for from fifty 
to sixty persons ; one for the study of the French lan- 
uage, for from fifty to sixty persons; one for other 
otinental languages, for from thirty to forty persons ; 
making, in all, eleven class-rooms, capable of contain- 
iag about one thousand pupils, and affording the oppor- 
tunity of instructing, at the same time, this large num- 
ber, in eleven diferent branches of knowledge and art. 
Besides this accommodation, there will be a library and 
reading-room, a committee-room, 4 museum-room for 
casts, models, &c.; and cellaring will be constructed, 
from which the committee deem it probable that they 
may derive an annual rent. 
_ Royal Naval School.—The annual meeting of this 
institution, (which is established for the purpose of edu- 
cating, at a small expense, the sons of naval officers not 
in affluent circumstances) was held on June 9th, at 
the rooms of the Horticultural Society, Regent street, 
Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., in the chair. It appeared 
from the report of the council, that the funds were in a 
flourishing state. 

Society of Arts.—The ceremony of distributing the 
rewards adjudged by this society during the present 
session to successful essayists in matters connected with 
the arts, manufactures, and commerce, took place in 
the large room at Exeter Hall, on June 8th. The room 
was filled by a most respectable and fashionable com- 
pany ;—Sir E. Codrington in the chair, in the absence of 
the president of the society, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex. Among the receivers of rewards were 
a number of ladies. 

Glasgow Educational Society— The Sub-Committee 
of this Society state that, in visiting the parochial and 
private schools of Glasgow and its vicinity, they 
were forcibly struck with the wnequal excellence of 
the schools. In some might be seen the utmost 
activity and intelligence in mastersand scholars, with 
the most recent improvements in operation; but in 
the same city, nay inthe same street, might be seena 
school conducted on the worst possible methods, 
whose master knew little, and could impart little. 
save the mechanical arts of reading and writing, and 
even these in a slovenly manner. The Committee 
press strongly the necessity of attending to the 
education of schoolmasters, in preparing them for 
their profession. 

Sunday Schools.—The twentieth anniversary of 
the Leeds Sunday School Union was celebrated on 
June 9th. The teachers and scholars to the number 
of 6,000 or 7,000, assembled in the Coloured Cloth 
Hall Yard, Leeds, and then proceeded to their res- 
pective places of worship. In the evening the 
meeting for business was held. The number of 
schools in the Union is 73; teachers 2,174; scholars 
9,941. In Sheffield, on the same day, the children of 
the Sunday School Union assembled to the number 
of 10,000; those of the National school to the num- 
ber of 3,000; and the Wesleyans to the number of 


sy) '° 
On the 9th, the twelfth annual festival of the New- 
castle Sunday School Union was celebrated. The 
children of 54 schools, amounting to 4,065, and ace 
companied by 538 teachers, assembled. The Worcester 
Sunday Schools assembled, as usual, on Whit-Monday, 
when about 2,700 children were present. On the same 
day, the Bristol Methodist School Society held its 
thirty-first anniversary, at which 2,500 children, ac- 
companied by 400 teachers, appeared. " 
Manchester Sunday Schools.—The children belonging 
to the schools of the various societies in Manchester 
were assembled during the Whitsun holidays, to cele- 
brate their anniversaries. The schools of the Estab- 
lishment Society assembled 2,400 children ; the Society 
for Children of all Denominations about 6,000 ; and the 
Catholic School Society about the same number. The 
number of children assembled by the Methodists, 
Unitarians, &c. is not stated. 
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